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WHAT IT MEANS. 
Mo are some times asked why we send THE STANDARD to new subsgribers for the remainder of the year ft 
only fifty cents, while charging old subscribers three dollars a year. Iseems like a discrimination in favor of 
new subscribers. It is a discrimination. We do it because we want t@make new people acquainted with the 
paper; and we believe that all old subscribers who are interested in Ppreading the doctrines which the piper 
represents will welcome this opportunity of placing it in the hands of ffiends whom they hope to convert. We 
have sent our new coin envelopes to all regular subscribers. These erf¥elopes are arranged for the easy trans.) 
uiission of fractional silver through the mails, and where one is given to any person who is at all interested in 
our movement itis very apt to tempt him to try THE STANDARD for the remainder of the year. Friends of the 
paper can do much to promote its success by using these envelopes, whiyh will be sent to any address on appl 
-eation. Try some of them among your acquaintances. — 
Regular subscribers are entitled to premiums on the following ter 































PREMIUM 
RST.—TuHE STaNnDakD, with the Forum, for one year. A total@@lue of $8.00 for $5.00 


5 SECON D.—THE STANDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art P@rtfolio 
vf the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. 


* THIRO—Tue STANDARD, with Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and Social Problems, (Paper, ) 
cent edition.) A total value of $4.00 for @3.00. — 


FOURTH.—THE StTanDarD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of 38.00 for $5.50. 
{N. B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subecription books.) . 


_. FIFTH.—Tae Sranparp, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem 
in the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. 


SIXTH.—THE STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A total value 


of $4.50 for $3.00. 
{N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 


SEVENTH.—Tue Stanparp, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


*  EIGHTH.—Tue STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


: This book in heavy paper cover, contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 plates, and gives plans, elevations, perspective vi te 
owners’ names, actual oh ar construction, and instructions for building 70 cottages, villas, double fousen, and brick Glock houses, conting fora 
‘-to $4,500, together with barns, stables, school houses, town halls, churches, and other public buildings, and includes specifications, forms of building 


NINTH.—TuHE Stanparp, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper), and The Sunnyside 
Cook Book, by Mrs. Jennie Harlan. A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. 

Youman’s Dictiouary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human ————— 

effort. 520 royal ovtavo sized pages, 55 columns: in the index alone. A book which has never F 
before sold for less than $4.00. Among the thousands of recipes in this book are some for which as A : E N 8 
high as $100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lamber dealers, I : 


| : rs, barbors, nters, grocers, cooks, machinists, fish dealers, tailors, bookkeepers, iiquor J = 
—— miners, hotel keepers, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS, COPYRIGHTS. 


whitewashers, oousekeepers, dressmakers, egg dealers, gardeners, ink makers, soap makers, an Send model or sketch for free advie t ; 
nurses. The many different departments tnclude such subjects as Accidents and Emergencies, | ability. NEW BOOK, containing full nntonmation 
Cements, Glues and Pastes. Dumestic Animals Household Miscellany, Household Pests, Washing, | ‘° inventors, mailed to any address FREE. Address. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, The Toilet, Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and SAML. C. FITZGERALD, Atty., 
Papering, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. equitable Bidg., WASHINGTON, — 
See ee ee ee 


TENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. 


A total value of $5.5u for $4.50. THE BAKER & TAY LOR CO., : 


| ELEVENTH.—Tue Stanparp, with the New Earth for one year. A| 740&742 Broadway. New York, — 
total value of $3.50 for $4.00. PURLISHERS OF 


TWELFTH.—Tue STANDARD, with the weekly edition of the New GENERAL LITERATURE. 


York Tribune, for one year. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. Catalogues and General Library Lint mailed on 


: application. 
THIRTEENTH.—TuHE Sranpagp, with the Home Journal. A = SGWEY ANd SURNEHGy = 
value of $5.00 for $3.00. 


_BY A. H. STEPHENSON AND G. F, STEPHENS. 
The Home Journs), of New York, was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated posts and the te epong and brief presentation of the subject from. 
“tata, N. P, Willie and George P. Morris, and retaius ts early acquired distinction as tbe leading PR re eee ee 
ent ta America of the higher literary and social culture. oe, 
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ganda Association, 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1892. 


DITORIAL NOTES. —No one need be surprised to learn that 

- Mr. Gladstone's cabinet is far from satisfactory to the radical 
; — of the British Liberal party. John Morley is the only 
- known and pronounced radical in the cabinet, and he is oddly 
- placed second in command in Ireland to tre young Lord Houghton, 

son of that Monckton Milne, whose name and fame were obscured 
beneath a baron’s title. Of course, John Morley as chief secretary 
for Ireland, wili have the substance of power, and Baron Hough- 
ton, as viceroy, only the shadow; but the appointment of an untried 
young noble to so responsible a post only as a figurehead is signifi- 
- cant of tke hold that aristocratica! traditions still have upon Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party. 

The dissatisfaction among the radicals with the new government 
is only another evidence thet the home rule issue is chiefly impor- 
- tant as standing in the way of weightier reforms. Every American 
says, ““home rule, of urse, that’s local self-government, the 


proper privilege of free communities,” but every genuine democrat: 


wishes to know how long the absurdities of moribund political 


powers are to survive in England, while every man who knows. 


_ what is really the trouble in Ireland, wonders how much longer a 
Liberal government can ignore the land question. The friends of 
privilege cannot do better than keep up the Irish agitation, for 


_ after that the deluge. 


- Almost before the public knew that trouble was brewing, the 
.switchmen’s strike at Buffalo was under full headway, and the 
militia were under arms and on the ground assisting the corpora- 
tions to put it down.’ Even now the cause of the strike is not 
well known, and there is a very general notion that it is utterly 
without cause. In some quarters it 1s suppoeed to have been precip- 


itated by “leaders,” who, with the portion of the public that relies 


‘upon newspapers for information and opinion, are regarded as 
-autocrats whose “ thumbs up” or “thumbs down ” is to organized 
- Jabor like a command of the Pope to the faithful. In other 
_ quarters, the strikers are thought to have brought about the fracas 
just for the fun of the thing. That the corporation with which the 
- strike began refused to obey the ten-hour law of the State, 
and systematically held its men to long and unreasonable 
hours is not wuaderstood; and if it is known that the 
corporation insists upon paying less for an hour's work than the cost 
of a railroad official’s cigar, it has not been considered in connection 
. with the merits of the strike. 


At the very start, the newspapers warned their readers that the 


ne merits of the strike were of no importance ; that by resorting to 


“violence the strikers deprived themselves of any right to have the 
merits of their controversy ccnsidered, The strikers did nothing 
of the kind. It is neither good law nor good sense to say that the 
provocation to violence is out of the question when violence begins. 
Even when violence is not justified by the provocation, it may be 
excused or explained by it. No case of violence, whether on the 
‘part of an individual or of. a mob, can possibly be imagined, in 
~ which the provocation is not a proper subject for consideration, 
either in court or at the bar of public opinion, in determining the 
culpability of the peace breaker. And it is only in the case of 
violent strikes that different treatment is demanded. The reason 


is that the men and the newspapers who then propose to exclude’ 


the merits from consideration, are prone to exclude the merits of 
all strikes from consideration, and to sympathize with the employer. 
If the strike is peaceable, neither they nor the public care anything 


for it or its merits ; if it is violent and dangerous, they are anxious | 


‘to divert the public mind from its merits. They are hypocrites. 


No better proof of their hypocrisy could be desired than is offered 
by comparing their attitude towards the switchmen’s strike with 
their attitude toward that of the Tennessee coal miners, The law- 
lesesness of the switchmen’s strike has been trifling compared with 
that of the Tennessee coal strike. Yet, the very papers that excluded 


“the merits of the former. from consideration freely discussed the 


‘merits of the latter. If the Buffalo switchmen took the merits of 
their strike out of consideration when they broke the peace, why 

did not the Tennessee miners do the same when they rebelied 

against the state authorities and carried their rebellion to the point 

of a battle with state troops? Why? The answer is simple. The 
Buffalo switchmen were a comparatively small body of undis- 
ciplined men, whom the well organized militia of a great state 
could zasily put down. The miners of Tennessee were veteran 
- mountaineers, whose rebellion was a serious menace to established 

order, especially in a state where the militia was poorly organized. 
la who make themselves feared may have the merits of their 


‘Here is the real 













































































rebellion considered. Rebels who do not make themselves feared 
are to be summarily put down and their grievances ignored. 


With the class of newspapers already referred to it is becoming 
fashionable now to moralize over the forfeiture of favorable public 
opinion which strikers are incurring by tligir acts of violence. The 
have nut forfeited any favorable public opinion. Public opinion has 
never been with strikers,no matter how peaceably they have behaved 
When the shcemakers, early in the century, were convicted 
of conspiracy for merely agreeing in the most peaceable manner 
that they would not work for less than certain wages, public — 
opinion was against them. When, along in the thirties, other - 
shoemakers, for refusing to work with a ‘‘ scab,” though nocharge _ 
of violence was made, were convicted of crime, public opinion | 
was against them, The great telegraphers strike of 1893, in con- 
nection with waich the utmost possible order prevailed, was 
frowned upon Wf public opinion. Precisely one large strike has 
been won with tHe aid of favorable public opinion. It was one of | 
the Third Aven ) 
ago. Public o 
what with that 
pany, it won a 
strikers found o 


ion favored it in a slight degree only, and 
d the temporarily crippled condition of the com- 
tory which lasted nearly two months, when the 
that the-company were quietly ostracising th 
strike leaders, aug they struck again. Public opinion then refused t 
support them, b@tause they. had no reason for striking! It is saf 
to say that ones opinion invariably frowns upon labor combing 
tions. 


And public — is right. Labor combinations can have an: 
hope of enforcing their demands only by force. The strike, even. 
when passive, is. essentially coercive. With a large body of 
unemployed labor available to employers, passive cvercion 
must be ineffective. Open violence, with a view to intimidating 
both employers and the unemployed, is both a necessary and s 
natural development of the labor strike. Public opinion inatinct- - 
ively feels this, even when strikes are nominally peaceable. It is 
not because of any prejudice against working nen and a desire to 
keep them down, that public opinion usually withholds its support : 3 
it is because of that instinct which sees in the strike the germs o : 
riot and the beginning of anarchy. 


. 


Strikes, to be successful, cannot stop with a quiet refusal on th 
part of the strikers to continue ai work. The country is too ful 
of men eager to work to make sich a policy successful. They can 
not stop with conventional forms of violence. The police and th 
military are irresistible in such contests. If strikes go on at all 
they must proceed to the most destructive methods known to th 
time—meth like those suggested by Bulwer in his ‘‘Comin, 
Race,” and of™which we had a practical hint in the destructiv. 
warfare beguirg@py the strikers in Idaho. 


That the pegfeable strike cannot succeed either with or withou 
the favor of p@blic opinion is proved by ample testimony. Th 
railroad officials at Buffalo like Frick at Homestead, declar 
that they can easily fill the places of the strikers if th 
men who seek employment with them can be assured of pro- 
tection against assaults from the strikers. Now, the price of the 
labor in question, respectively at Homestead and at Buffalo, i 
14 cents an hour in the former place and 27 at the latter. I¢ the 
employers in these two places tell the truth, and they probably do. 
there are plenty of laborers in the United States who are so push 
for want of work chat, for such pitiable wages, they are willing to 
drive other labogyrs out of employment. Here is the real difficulty. 
ong. It is not because employers own big plant 
capital that they can dictate terms to their 

because even the lowest paid workman has 
e would be called ‘‘an understudy ’—he has 

take his place. There are more men in need of 
jobs than there Je jobs. But when it is remembered that in the 
last analysis workingme& are employed by workingmen, that all 
trade is an exchange of labor for labor, how can there be fewer 
jobs than workmen. Every man who wants something and 
is willing to work at anything, is a possible customer of the mar . 
who can make that something or any part of it. If he is free to 
work and trade,his product, he will become a customer. If not. 
free to work or Srade, his custom will be more or less limited. He 
will give less engployment to others, they will give less employment 
to still others, aid so on all around the circle. Interference with 
trade and interference with work reduces the number of jo's, and. 
by making a standing army of the unemployed enables employers. 


and have gre 
employees. It 
what on the s 
several—anxiou 


to defeat strikes. — Of far greater power in putting down strikers 
































































































































surface road strikes of some six or seven years 
































































































































































































































HE BTANDARD. 


| Pinkerton’s troops, or even the mili ia, is this hungry army of 


There are two great methods by which this army is kept in a 
high state of efficiency. One of these methods is the Republican 
policy of restricting trade. By laying a high tariff on foreign goods, 
we not only interfere with foreign workingmen who would 
employ our labor, but we interfere with our own workingmen who 
would employ foreign labor. Thus our home army of the unem- 
ployed is strengthered, so thata strike can be the more easily beaten. 
‘Thus, also, the foreign army of the unemplcyed is strengthened, 


formidable to be overcome by hungry hunters for work at home. 
ie a glorious thing! No wonder the Carnegies, the 
the Wanamakers, and all the host of Republican monopo- 
liste, who have fattened upon it, admire the English Tories, from 
whorh they borrowed it. It makes the working man pay all the 
taxes, and does it 20 gently that he thinks somebody else is paying 
teem for him. But it does more than that. It helps to keep up, on 
both sides of the water, a supply of unemployed laborers from whom 
American monopolists may draw “scabs” in case of strikes. 

_ The other great method by which the efficiency of the army of 
the unemployed is kept up is our system of encouraging the corner- 
ing of land, the matter and forces of the universe without which 
gnan can not labor nor even live. The effect of this cornering is 
80 make land scarce in the market, and the effect of that is to make 

at dear. When land is deara burden is placed upon industry 
hack discourages it, thus reducing opportunities for employment 
and increasing the army of the uvemployed. So long as trade is 
abstracted, and the primary necessity of employment—land—is 
kept out of the reach of labor by its price, the army of the 
unemployed will strengthen and the rich will lord it over those 
who do their work. Free contract in such conditions is a 
mockery. There is no free contract for laborers when 
the uatural materials of lator are monopolized and 
—— for a chance to labor are constantly growing in num- 
bers. They must take what starving men will take or starve them- 
selves. The difference between what they produce and what they 
sooneent to retain as wages, goes to strengthen the power that 
already presses them to the wall. The starvation wages they 
receive keeps at a minimum their own demand for the labor of 
“be remedy for all this is simple enough. It involves no riots, 
mo dynamite, no strikes of any kind. It consists in recognizing the, 
soot of the evii and applying the most obvious remedy. 

Employment is diminished by protection which, by increasing 
the cost of commodities, diminishes the demand, which in turn 
witimately results in diminishing the demand for labor and recruit- 
jeg the army of the unemployed. Abolish the protective tariff. 

The commering of land—city lots, mines, forests, suburban plots — 
‘@iminiches employment by increasing the price of opportunities to 
work. Abolish that. It is easily done by making the owners of 

, pay all our taxes according to the value of their respective 


In a word, the single tax, substituted for all other taxes, will 
make competition free. And since all our industrial troubles are 
traceshle to restricted competition, the freeing of competition will 


That men whose whole time and energies are devoted to the 
problem of getting a living, do not readily see the connection 
between the comering of land and the helpleasness of labor, or the 
s@ivectmess and eflicacy of the single tax remedy, is not surprising 
when educated men like the politico-economic editor of the New 


‘fork Evening Post, for example, allow old habite of thought to 


bewilder them. This brilliant gentleman amuses his intelligent 
aveders with the following specimen of his skill as a topsy-turvey 


The imagination of the public is from time to time dazzled with figures 
showing the enormous return upon money invested in land in the city of 
‘York a generation or two ego, figures over which the disciples of 
Hears George writbe in agony. These calculations, however, generally fail 
take into account the deductious which have to be made from these 
fetarne. Thus a realestate journal recently stated the case of four lots, 
threes of which were bought in 1552 for $6,500, and the otber in 1960 for 
$2,550, a total of 27,050. They are regarded as now worth #4),900 apiece 
flor the three inside lots, the corner being worth considerably morc. The 
property, however, bas beev, we judge, wholly unproductive, and if any 
@ne chooarcs to calculate what 7,000 would amount to durinz the period 
wovered, if invested at compound interest, and to add to this sum the 
gmount of the taxes and assesemens paid, aleo with compound interest, it 
‘will appear that the occupation of owning land is not attended with such 
exceptions! profit as is frequently represented. Considering the high rates 
of interest prevalent until recently {n this country, and the expensiveness of 
our city government, it is speaking within bounds to say that unproductive 
Jand ought 10 have increased from 1 to 12 per cent. in value every year to 
Ihave been as profitable as other investments. 


hhis purposes the writer of that article selected a very poor 


We do not underatand that investments in land yield on f 


the average any larger income than other investments. . On the. 
contrary, they are usually so desirable that they yield a lower: 
average income than most investments. If the writer has supposed | 


that Mr. George or his disciples lays stress upon a supposition that 


land investments yield larger incomes than other investments, he 
cannot have given much attention to Mr. George’s writings. Ino 
** Social Problems” Mr. George compares land with other property, _ 
showing its superiority because it cannot be burned or destroyed by 
accident, cannot be carried off, and tends constantly to increase in. 
value with the growth of population and improvement in the arts, 


and saying that for these and other reasons, ‘land commands a : 8S 


higher price in proportion to the income it yields than anything 
else.” But, in the instance cited, the profit has been enormous. 
In order to absorb the profits, we must compound the interest on 


the investment, and allow something more than 5 per cent. on a a 


very high appraisement (20 per cent. of the present selling value) 
for taxes and assessments. No such tax has been paid, as anyone 
familiar with the rates of taxes on unimproved property in New 
York knows. We therefore find that the owner of these lots has 
received more than compound interest on his investment, after 
shifting his taxes to other shoulders. S 


But observe the deftness with which this investment is compared 
with other investments. This is said to have been unproductive, 
while those with which it is compared are not; and yet the inves- _ 
tor is expected to net as much profit as if he had put his money - 
into a productive enterprise. 

{t was oaly for lack of his consent that these lots were not 
improved. When four city lots, worth $7,050, go unimproved, it 
is because the owner demands an exorbitant price for the oppor- 
tunity. Suppose he had consented to the improvement of the lots. 
If we estimate the ground rent at an average of $350 for twenty- 
five years, we shall be far within the possible income. Thus, had 
the lots been improved, the investor, after paying alland more 
than all taxes and asseasments, would have retained compound 
interest on his investment, and $8,750 for ground rent. There are. 
not many investments that would yield as well. J 


But the land question is not so much a question of more or less 
income for landowners, as of more or less oppression of laborers. 
In the case cited by the Evening Post writer, four lote were kept — 
out of the reach of laborers for more than forty years. That labor: . 
ers wanted to use them during all that time is clear from the fact. 
that they were worth several thousand dollars at the beginning, and 
kept increasing in value ever after. This value has all along repre- 
sented not much mure than the price that labor was willing to give | 
for the lots rather than apply itself to lots not quite so good. In. 
holding them the owner was depriving labor, in all of its branches, _ 
of opportunities for employment—he was building up the army of 
the unemployed. He rendered no service to the community. The lots | 
would not have escaped had he ceased to hold them. He has harmed 
every one who works for a living. He has harmed the community by 
preventing an increase of aggregate wealth. He has produced no 
wealth himeelf, and instead of encouraging others to produce 
wealth,he has prevented them. An investment ina productive enter- 
prise might have produced Jarger returns; but these returns 
would have been paid out of the earnings of the enterprise. What 
shall the returns to this landowner be paid out of? They are, of 
necessity, a tax upon the earnings of other people. The taxes. and 
assessnients on his lots are paid to him, with compound interest, out 
of the earnings of others; from the same source he is paid com- 
pound interest on his investment, in addition to the principal; and 
if he had allowed the improvement of the lots he would have 
received, again from the same source, a considerable further sum. 
And yet the prophets of spoilation, to whom a legally stolen dollar 
is always more sacred than a dollar honestly earned, sneer at people 
who *‘writhe in agony” over this kind of plundering, because, _ 
considering all things, it is not such very profitable plundering we 
after all. 


_ In the same publication, and probably by the same writes 
appears an attempt to put together the shattered pieces of the 


wages fund theory, which theory, it is insisted by the writer, has 


never been exploded. The wages fund theory was an attempt to . 
explain why the «orking classes are poor. Except as it does that, | 
it is of no human interest, and it can have but little interest even 
for the impracticals who play at political economy. Why do wages 
fall as population grows? That was the question. Because the 
wages fund, owned by capitaliste, yields more or less wages accord- 
ing as the number of persons seeking employment is more or lesa. 

relatively to that fund, was the reply of the wages fund theory. This — 
theory is exploded. Wages depend upon no such adjustment. They 
depend upon the margin of production, rising as it rises, and fall- 
ing asit falls. If there were no wages fund, but plenty of laborers, 
and highly productive land were available, wages would be high. _ 
This is the theory that fits in with the well established law of rent, | 
and the wages theory cannot exist at the sametime with it. Thetwo 


theories are utterly antagonistic. To say, as the Post writer does, 
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that the laborers employed upon a certain piece of work must be 
sustained while the work is being done,” and to call this sustena- 
tion the wages fund, is to beg the question. The laborers employed 
upon a certain piece of work must indeed be supported while the 
work is being done ; but they are not supported by accumulated cap- 
ital. They are supported by laborers employed upon other pieces of 
work, the different kinds of work being distributed by means of 
trade, That sustenation is a very different thing from an accumu- 
lated fund. 


Production is co-operative. Some workers produce one kind of | 


thing, and others other kinds, which are interchanged until each 
gets what he wants. While some workmen are making houses, 
engines, canals, digging coal, or turning out factory products, 
others are msking food. It is not true, as this obtuse writer puts 
it, that the laborer must have food and clothes “‘ which must have 


been created before he began his work.” His food and clothes are 


created as he works, and he trades his product for them. 

Capital may determine how labor shall work, but it cannot limit 
labor. If all the capital of the world were destroyed to-day, it 
would soon be replaced by the co-operative effort of workingmen. 
There would be no wages fund for them. Some kinds of food they 
would be obliged to forego for a short time, until it could be pro- 
duced. But they would not be obliged to go without food. To say 
that laborers are dependent on capital for food because some 
kinds of food must be in process of accumulation is like saying that 
a city is dependent upon its reservoir for water. Should the 
reservoir burst the inhabitants would not perish of thirst unless 
they were debarred from access to the land where water may be 
had by tinding springs or digging wells. Should the entire food 
supply give out, laborers, so far from being deprived of work, 
would have all the more work to doin restoring the supply and 
procuring satisfaction for their wants meantime. 

Given access to land, and labor iz not dependent upon capita). 
The attempt to make it appear that laber is dependent upon capital, 
and the wages fund theory is a veteran in this service, is made for 
the purpose of perpetuating an institution by the side of which 
chattel slavery is godlike. 


It is the Evening Post, by the way, that urges the enactment of 
laws making it a crime for railroad and telegraph employees to 
strike work. The Post began this agitation nine years ago, at the 
time of the telegraphers’ strike. It argues that the telegraph ard 

the railway service are of a public character; that the public is 
concerned in their prompt administration; and that, when employ- 
ees strike, they injure the public. There is much force in the 
argument. The stoppage of telegraphic communication or of the 
operations of a great railroad is a public wrong, and effective 
measures should be adopted to prevent it. But what does 
the Post propose? To make fish of workingmen and fow] of their 
‘masters. To make it a crime for workingmen to break a contract, 
for the breaking of which by their masters no criminal penalty is 
provided. If it were th: good of the public that chiefly concerned 
the Post, it would propose to make railroading in Jaw, what it is in 
fact, a public service managed by public officials and manned by 
public servants. It would be quite consistent then to enlist officials 
and servants of every grade for a term of years, and to punish 
desertion as in the army or the navy. But to leave the railroads 
and the telegraphs in private hands while punishing workmen in 
either service for desertion, is to make u distinction in the criminal 
law which none but a natural born tyrant would suggest, nor any 
but a partisan editor would advocate. 


Phe railroad strikes have gone far to show the futility of arbitra- 
tiou as a mode of settling labor disputes. We have in New York 
state acomplete board «f arbitration. It is composed of a Repub- 
‘lican, a Democrat, and a Labor representative. But, whenever it 
has tried to arbitrate disputes, it has been curtly told that there is 
no dispute. Buffalo is under martial law. Thousands of militia- 
men are centered there, ostensibly to preserve the peace between 
railroad corporations and their men. It is in consequence of a 
labor dispute that the peace is threatened. Yet, when approached 
by the board of arbitration, the railroad officials say 
there is nothing to arbitrate. Of course there is nothing 
to arbitrate. The railroads are private property, whose owners 
have a right to employ whom they please at the lowest wages for 
which he will corsent to work. If any employee is not satisfied 
with his wages he is at liberty to leave. What dispute does such 
a situation offer for arbitration? Nore atall. And that is pre- 
cisely the situation of every labor strike. The speedy abolition 
‘of the board of arbitration will rid us of a useless piece of govern- 
mental lumber. And it may he!n to bring into view the real causes 
of the complaints that laborers make, and the only remedies for 


their wrongs. 
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‘THE INSTITUTION OF PROPERTY. 


BENJ. F. VAUGHAN. 


Institutions é ara said to be the objectified conscience of the race... 
institution may be defined as a set of principles, harmonizing with th 
ethical nature of man, having for its object the individual and common 
welfare, and so arranged as to commend itself to the reason of man. ~ i 

Fandamental : : institutions, or those which underlie all human society, 

1 are those which have come... 
down to ns as the unifying 
forees which have bound. to —. 
gether the elements of which 
society 1s composed. 

The seemingly best division - 
of institutional life into institu- 
tions recognizes the inatitution. 

- of property as one that com- 
mends itself to the reeson of 
man. : 

Property may be defined as 
the exclusive right of the in- 
dividual to the product cf his 
labor. Though low in the scale - 
of institutions, it Js yet an 
ethical force that helps to bind 
together the various elements 
of social life, and one upon 


The lowest prinetple, doubtless, is the right of the individual to exist. 
This right, of course, invoives a conseyuent one, the right to take from 
Nature the things needful to perpetuate existence. 


This taking can only be done by means of labor, and in all soctety must : : a 


be regulated by a just consideration of the equal rights of all to so take 
from Nature the things needed. 

We thus see that two elements enter into the production of all that. 
supplies the needs or satisfies the desires of man, and they are, the 

material of th@ Universe, subject to law as it is, and the labor of man. 

Manifestly @e material of the Universe is and must remain ucclaimed 
until the element of Jabor enters to change its form or place. 

All labor, which is the result of rational se!f-activity, is the projection of 
an ideal into the material world. The St. Louis Bridge is a manifestation 
of Captain Eads; the Anvelus is the projection of Millet’s ideal, and the 
Apolio Belvidere is as mach a manifestation of the mind that conceived it 
as any of the mental activities by which it was known. 

It it be trué then that the prodact of a man’s labor is a manifestation 
of himself, if he has a right to himself, he has a right to the product of his 
labor. This right is the basis of the institution of property. 

Were there ‘but one man in the universe, property, could he speak of 
property, would be a very simple affair; but as by means of division of labor 
many hands enter into the production of wealth, the institatton of property 
complex matter. This complexity gives rise to the problem 
ribution of the products of combined labor. This fs a prob- 
mg engaged the attention of thoughtful men. 
on of this problem, the sphinx of modern soctfety, has led 
some to question the right of the existence of the institution of property. 

The form this questioning has taken is the socialistic monument of modern 
times. Socialism is a term grossly misuaderstood by most people. A man 
was once heard to condemn a work on economics, because tn glancing 
through it he had seen this seutence: ‘‘Then will the noblest dreams of 
socialism be realized.’’ 

This chaotic view of socialism is partly due, perhaps, to the diveraity of 
theories that parade under the caption, and a lack of unity of ideas among 
writers on the subject. ‘ 

Bat whatever may be said of socialism, this Is tree of the real article =~ 
It is born of the highest motives, being a scheme for the alleviation of por- 
erty and the -:onsequent uplifting of the race. But to whatever school they 
may belong, by whatever name they may be called, all socialists in the last 
analysis ike in this respect; they claim that the institution of prop- 
ve used the term, must be abolished, as it stands in the way - 
development of the race. ; 

to which this soctaiistic idea has gained a foothold in this 





rising, and is certainly far greater than the casual observer . : 


eve. The popularity of looking backward was due not so 
ewnesss of the thought it contained as to two other things: 
ber of friends of socialism in the country; and, second, the : 
ons prepared by the contemplation of the evils of our social 


First, the p 
number of 


Socialism has gained a hold upon American thought that will intlaence it. 
Benjamin F Vaughan was born in St, Clair County, Ill, August 19, 1864. Being a. 
farmer’s boy the ungraded schools of the county were his only resource for an edu- 
cation, aad he attended the district school uatil 1833, when he began tea :ling In the: 
schools of his county. In 1886 he entered school at the Tinois State Normal Univer- 
sity from which institution, by alternating between teaching and attendlug school, 

he graduated last June. 

Whiie teaching in St. Clair County in 1887-88, through the efforts of Mr. Louis 
Lesanluier, of Red Bud, I, he was Induced to read “ Progress and Poverty,” and 
became an ardent believer in the efficacy of the single tax in solving the labor problem: 
which he hadgnoticed a little previous to readtug the book The rest of. Henr 
George’s Worl were read with great interest. 

Mr. Vaughagjhas cou ributed severa! articles at different times to the local press in 
defense of What he believes t> be # great caus: the singletax While attending: 
the Normal school he was one of the organizars of tha Bloomington Economie Cla 
and succeeded in interes*Ing several young men ta the single tax movement 

Though an uncompromising sicgle taxer he believes that the saloon dominancy is 
the greateat biodrance to the progress of the moveinent, and, therefore, looks upon: i. 
prohibition as the reform most needed at our present stage. He isa candidate fo 
presidential elector from the Nineteenth Congressional district. of: Miinols. on 

hibjtion ticket, 


















































“The doctrines of sociatiem are c:rtainly wrong, for they base the claim of 
) glee individual to the wealth necessary for his use, not upon the fact of his 
fabor, but upon the fact that he is a member of society. 
_. nder s eocialtstic regime, therefore, each person would receive not the 


Auesei vetarn in value for bis labor, based upon its value, but would receive 


hla portion of the prodact of the labor of all, after baving contributed his 

parte the production. U ader euch an arrangement as this, the incentive 

- at comes fron the desire for ownership would be lost, and with it a valu- 

able stimulus to production would cease to operate. 

_ The iustitation of property which the race has completely, and al' but 
without question accepted, seems to be founded ta the very facts of crea- 
tion. 

AI man hasa right to exist, this rigat irapiies the right to take from 
Nature what he needs, and this right, likewise, implies the right to have 
aud to hold what be has 20 taken, if the taking has been in accordance 
with a just consideration of the equal rights of all. 

‘But if this be true, why have so many excellent men been led to adopt 
the views of socialism ? 

Socialiom was conceived during the Jong period of tyranny and oppres- 
sion that preseded and caused the French Revolution, and its birth cry 
was sounded upon the scattering darkuess of the reign of terror. Its 
growth since then has been attendant and consequent upon the injustice in 

_ the distribution of wealth, which gives rise to the popularity of socialism. 

Burns said : 

** It's hardly in oar power, 
To keep at times frac being sour, 
To see how things are shared.” ; 
und this, secing how things are shared. is what has led men to seek a saving 

‘principle, which, harmonizing with the right to equal freedom, would 
‘restrain injustice and uplift the down-trodden. Never will men. cease to 

| geek this saving principle until the day dawn of perfect justice Miumines 

-. tbe life of the race. 


Bat if, as many claim, the institution of property is responsible for the: a 


gros⸗ injustice in the distribution of wealth, why not abolish it and adopt 
the principle “* From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
meed?”’ 

The reason for not doing so lies in the fact that it is the unjust extension 
wf the institation of property, and not the existence of the institution its«If, 
_ that is responsible for the wrong grown up under it. 

: The history of the progress of liberty is the history of the limiting of the 
extent of property, and we have but to !ook there for the correct solution 
of the problem that confronts us, 
in the early life of the race, the basis of ownership was force, and this, 
_ Selng Event enough, was used to over-ride the principle of the right of each 
. fe anexistence. Property therefore was extended to all that superior force 
vonid claim and hold, and took within itself, not the products of labor 
lone, but the laborer as well. 
. “The etrugge for liberty of conscience, and freedom of the slave, were 
_ bat protests azainst the unjust extension of the institution of property. 
This institation, commending itself as it dces to the reason of map, and 
having ite foundation in his lator upon the matcrials of nature, in conjunc- 
gion with ber forces, never could, with justice, have extended to man. 
A esearch for the trae limitations of property reveals two which mani- 
‘featly ariee from the origin of the right of property, and the mutual depend- 
encdof man. They are Gret, property cannot, with justice, be extended to 
that which ie the work of nature alone. Second, property canvot, with 
justice, be 20 extended as to interfere with the free intercourse of the race, 
without the return to society of a just equivalent for such iuterference. 
-. "Tee trath of the first would be sezn in a proposition to own the atmos- 
phere, and of the second, to include the oceans, the highway of nations, in 
ahe instivation of property. 

Tbe acceymance of either of these two propositions at once forces us to 
_ the ovnclasion that property can not, with justice, be extended to land. 
For land, using theterm in its economic sense, is manifestly the product of 
matere alone, aud private ownership of land necessarily interferes with the 
froe interovuree of the race, and does not retarn to society a just equiva- 
dont for such interference. 
For illustrations of obstructed communications we need but look to any 
_ sity to Gad vacant lots that, were they not owned by some one who pre- 
weats it with his price, would soon be covered with improvements promot- 
‘ug the freer intercourse of the race. 

Property in land is monopoly of land and is the basis of all monopolies, 
It da the extension of the institution of property to that which from the 
matare of things never could with justice have been included 1n it. 

‘Once lect the race perceive the trath of the proposition that property in land 
stands in the way of its highest development and things + in be righted. 
- Qnpe redace the institution of property to its just limits and the causes of 
complaint from those who are striving to better the condition of the labor- 
Sng Clacess will be done away with, “‘and the noblest dreams of socialism 
Bot realize3 *» indeed, and without the intervention of a system so at fault 


- JOHN JACOB ASTOR. | 
— a; Datiy Arar. 


‘fle thus planted himself right in the way of the growth of New Nork, and 
refused to move until the people gave him an enormous rapsom in rents or 
money to get out of the road and let them build acity. That's 
“what the Astore did to raice the wind and they did it effectually. They did 
pot produce anything. They did not sweat their brows. That would be 
-wulear, you krow. They simply erected a toll gate on the highway of the 
| ty"s progress and quietly smoked and assiduously collected toll; and as 


Meo poopie bad to use that road, in fact there was no other, they had to. 


AUSTRALASIAN MATTERS. 


40OHN FARRELL. 


Sypvey, N. 8. W., July 9.—One of the notable events of the past 
month has been a convention of delegates from the various Farmers’ 
Unions of this colony, which assembled at Wagga Wagga on June “1 and 
continued {ts sittings for several days. Wagga Wagga—an aboriginal - 
name, reduced by half tn common parlance here and pronounced Wogga, . 
is a considerable town on the Murrumbidgee River, and being the | 
centre of a great agricultural district and on the main railway line 
from Sydney to Melbourne, was chosen as a fitting place for the gathering. 
There were present about eighty properly authorized Farmers’ Union dele- 
gates, while several members of Parliament hung round the outskirts, 
attracted by the scent of political prey. The purpose of the Convention 
was to discurs a number of subjects thought to be of special interest to the 
agricultural population, and to suggest legislation in connection therewith. 
The chief question to which attention was given was the difficulty of 
obtaining good land for settlement in small areas. : 

it would take up too much space to give StaNpARD readers even the ls 
essential points of our land laws, which are as bad as could be found apy- 
where. 
lands, till then leased in large sections by squatters or unused. Its pro- 
visions did not work out as those who framed it intended; and in this. 
colony, as in all parts of the civilized world, a few persons own the pick of 
the lands in large areas, while many cannot get enough to live upon. The 
ten-year-leases of pastoralists in the central, or inland, division of New 
South Wales will expire in little more than a year, and it is the general | 
desire of settlers that instead of renewals of these leases being granted, the 
lands should_be thrown open for agricultural selection. The lands held by 
the equatters on lease fur sheep-runs in this division are appraised accord- 


ing to their estimated carrying capacity, and an arbitrary rental fixed, all. . ak 


improvemenis made reverting to the state without compensation at the 
expiration of the term. No undertaking to renew tie leases has been 
given, and the selectors have moved ‘a the matter in order to influence 
‘Parliament against their renewal. 

“The result of the conference was a unanimous demand that these lands | 
shouid be opened to closer settlement than can take place while they are - 
devoted almost entirely to pastoral purposes. Before this conclusion was 
reached, an animated debate took place as to whether this settlement should 
be carried out under the principle of alienation or that of perpetual lease- 
hold. As it was perfectly impossible to consider even a reasonabie per- 


centage of the matters get down in the business programme, a vote was | ae 


taken at an early stage. Forty voted in favor of freehold and eleven for 
perpetual lease from the state, the remainder of the delegates refusing to 
vote because they had not given the matter sufficient thought, and were 
anxious to have it more fully discussed. Altogether this is most satisfac. 
tory. The delegates for the most part represented a class whose chief hope . 

is to possess freehold land, who already have some and want more, and 


who dwell in districts not readily reached or easily influenced by the more- 


ments of current public thought. There were some stirring single tax 
speeches made, and some excellent illustrations given of how and why 
former schemes of land settlement had failed and must fail until they were 
based upon principles of equity. 
subject of this debate, especially in the country newspapers, and it is note- 
worthy that a meeting of the Australian shearers’ Union, held also at 
Wagga Wagga a few days later, and representing many thousands of the 
workers of sevéral Australian colonies, passed a resolution condemning the 
decision of the farmer’ delegates, and declaring that land should not be’ 
parted with in fee simple or made a subject of speculation. 
TLe unemployed we have still with us, and the burden of the new tariff - 
is becoming grievous to be borne. At first many of the merchants did not 
pass on the duties to their customers, partly in the hope of thus securing 
larger business, and partly in the belief that the ministry would be soon — 
overthrown. That stage has now passed. The long recess, occastoned by 
the Premier’s absence in Europe, and certain large alterations in the 
Houses of Parliament, has changed all that. Parliament wili probably not 
meet before October, and it is not likely that anything very revolutionary 
will take place when it does meet. Therefore, consumers are now fully. 
weighted with beneficent taxation, and find it rather unpleasant. The 
revenue returns for the quarter ending June 31, show an increase of nearly — 
£200,000 over the corresponding period of last year. This is pointed to by 
our one protectionist daily paper as a magnificent proof of what protection 
can do. 
shown in that of each quarter’s revenue over the preceding one under the. 
old tariff, and less than the present treasurer anticipated. Protection has 
not been able to keep up the returns in the neighboring colonies. There 
is a deficit for last year of £115,088 inthe revenue of Queensland. South 
Australia is only £45,000 short of the treasurer’s estimate, while aiorle 
falle behind to the magnificent distance of £1,200,000. ) 
The condition of Melbourne is unspeakable. A few days ago a kindly 


‘lady brought a basket of bread to distribute among the applicants for work 


at a labor bureau. She was simply attacked by a woltish crowd, who fought 
each other for the loaves like famished beasts of prey. Families are being 
found on the verge of death, who have not eaten anything for days, nor had 
fire or decent clothes for weeks. Ir every town of the colony subscriptions 
are being raised, and various devices resorted to, for alleviating the suffer- 
ing of the unfortunate. In the meantime, those whose blatant political 
quackery has reduced a colony—once the most wealthy and prosperous of 
the group—to this deplorable conditior, are at it again. What is being done 
iu the name of statesmanship is cickening and pitifal. They have dis-- 

charged, all the elderly men in the government departments who dida’t hap- 
pen to be *‘somebody’s cousins,” cut down civil servant’s wages, reduced 
the £300 per annum payment of members of Parliament by £15, and rigor- 
ously retrenched in such a manner as to largely add to the army of unem- 
ployed.. They have also increased the price of meat by about 30 per cent. _ 





In {$91 an act was passed to facilitate the settlement of people on. __ 


Much attention has been drawn to the ~ 


As a matter of fact, the increase is only slightly above the ratio 


















- tons of lead, valued in the London market at £7,059,175. 
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industries waiting upon the government to beg further blackmail, 
lest they perish, A large body of the members got together 


_ last week to formulate a scheme for introlucing the long-promised pros- 


perity by a general increase of tariff duties to foster ‘languishing local 
industries.” Sir Graham Berry, who may safely be regarded as one of the 
boss political frauds of this earth, thinks an income tax will bave to be 
put on, and darkly hints that even land value taxation may yet be resurted 
to. Some day the fact of their immeasureable asshood will bore its slow 
way to the intel'ect of Victorians. Bat it appears that they will first have 
to get themselves into a leaner condition than the seven alternated kine of 
Pharaob’s vision. 


- The last Victorian loan of £2,000,000 floated in London a fortnight ago, 


would have been a failure, notwithstanding the humilia'ingly favorable 
terms offered to the brokers, but for the fact being wired home that loval 
banks would take up a certain quantity of the stock, and the other fact 
that it was called for just before the news of Victoria’s annusl deficit could 
reach London. And the fruft of it will prove the merest drop in the capa- 
cious bucket of Victoria’s need. New Zealand is now the most flourishing 


of all the colonies, in proportion to her area and population. Instead 
of a deficit she has a considerable surp! 


No particular new 
taxation is proposed, and Mr. Ballance declares. that the 
colony can remain absolutely ;independent of the world’s money 
market by ceasing to float loans, and raising locally a)! the money required 
for government and public works. The il] effects of the property tax are 
being lost sight of in the splendid results of the Perpetual Leasehold bil). 
In the May issue of the Australian{Insurance and Banking Record tbere is 
a reference to New Zealand which will be appreciated’by STANDARD readers. 
T 6 writer, after calling attention to the lack of purchasers at a great sale 
of rich lands conducted by the bank of New Zeajand Estates Company, says: 
** Whether this is due to the fact that the outcry for land in Canterbury is 
fictitious, whether,people just now are frightened by the government policy 
and unwilling to put their‘money into land, or whether, as is most probable, 
the attractions oj the government Perpetual{Lease system, under which no 
capital is required, overshadow private cach sales, is a matter for conjec- 
ture. The rapid settlement on crown lands, however, points to the latter 
conclusion.”” Imperfect approach to land administration under true single 
tax principles as it is, the Perpetual Leasehold system is the best now 
obtained anywhere. At once the most just tothe state and to those who 


‘peed the use of land, it is not only facilitating the settlement of people in the 


colony, but drawing population from other colonies. 


In South Australia there has been a change of ministry. It meant nothing 
but a naked and unashamed struggle for office and pay, which succeeded. 
On no particular public question Mr. Playford was defeated, and on the 
very important private question of getting £1,000 a year each, a new 
ministry with Mr. F. W. Holder at its head took posseesion. Immediately 


Aa number of those who voted against the Playford team attacked the new 


combination with extreme bitterness because, after being promised seats 
in the Ministry they had been left out and betrayed most foully. You can- 
not thus trample on the holiest feelings of a South Australian politician 
without impunity. The Holder Ministry will no doubt earnestly endcavor 
to live up to the name in holding on to cflice. But that new legislation will 
be introduced, or measures in hand proceeded with to any degree is more 
than any one expects. Next year the general election is due in South 
Australia. Till then, Parliamentary proceedings will be chaotic party 
squabbling. The feeling in favor of land value taxation steadily grows, 
and the general election may prove a great surprise to those who oppose 
that principle. The single tax men of Adelaide peg away persistently on 
the piatform and in the press. Lately Mr. J. E. Coudrey has been deliver- 
ing lantern lectures, illustrating by means of Bengoughs’ and other cartoons 


. the evila of private, —— land ownership, which have been largely 


attended. 
Sir Samtiel Griflith appears to have forgotten his own economic teach- 


7 _ings and social! beliefs of a few years ago, and sold himself for a lease of 


very divided power to the black labor ring of North Queensland. 
Almost everything he now does seems in the interest of the few against the 
many. An Electoral bill is being forced through the Queensland Parlia- 


: ment which gives to magistrates enormous discretionary power to hold 


disfranchieed a large number of the floating population. A bill for the 
division of Queensland into a federation of three separate States, with 
local Parliaments, subject in certain matters to a central government rep- 
resenting the whole, is under consideration, and will likely become law, 
as there are powerful interests in each of the divisions which desire to 
have certain towns made seats of government. If the bill is not passed 
the Imperial Government will probably sanction the wish of Northern 
Queensland for separation from the rest of the colony. In these move- 
ments there is promise of future discord rather than of unity, for reasons 
which I may hereafter explain to your readers. The overthrow of Mr. 
Playford’s ministry in South Australia has put an endto the proposed 
sham conference between the colonies on the question of introducing alien 
inferior races to the North, and each colony will go on doing just as it 
likes in the matter, quite independently of the others. 


While I write, a big strike isin progress at Broken Hill, the silver mining 


‘centre. For a long time past the Proprietary Mine there has yielded enor- 


mous fortunes to a few persons. Since operations were begun in 1885 the 
return up to the end of last year was 30,757,500 ounces of silver and 125, 102 
“The company 
have paid dividends to the amount of £3,304,000, and bonuses amounting 
to £502,900,” says Coghlan, our government statist, ‘‘ besides the nominal 


~ yalue of shares from the several ‘ blocks’ sold to other companies, amount- 


€ 


ing to about £1,744,000, or a total return from the mine of £5,640,000. The 
eum spent in the erection and construction of the plant, from the opening 
of the property, was £428,147. During the year 2,545 men were employed, 
of whom 1,412 weze engaged underground. The net profit for the. half 


ending Nov. 30, 1801, was £083,785. The nominal value ot Sh. mine 
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and hardly a day passes without deputations — highly protected 


‘ sites, is put forward by the directors of the various companies as & reason | 








_ ruined more of our people, body and soul, than drink.” 


_ $165 fer the protection of American meta)-workers against conipetition 
from: rivals dead two thousand years. 
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at the time these dividends were declared was £6,530,000.”’ Lately the. 
grade of ore being mined has fallen considerably in moet of the mines. 
This fact, together with the facts that the price of silver has also fallen and — 
that new dutica have been imposed upon a large number of mining requt- 


for the actio ey have taken, and which has resulted in the present 












trouble. . : 
The ‘‘ stopgimg”’ of ore bad formerly been varried out by day labor. In 
1900 a strike, Which arose in the mines, was settled by arbitration between 
the men andhe employers. An agreement was then made that all future 
disputes show) be referred to a board of arbitrators, and that “ stopping’’ 


would‘ be cafried on, as before, by day Jabor. The mine owners lately 
decided to alg§ndon this plan‘and adopt the contract system. To this the 
» and proposed that the question should be arbitrated 
The owners’ thereupon gave a month’s notice of their withdrawal. 
from the agreement of 1890. Then the miners at once struck. They held, 
and many hold with them, that the accepted meaning of the agreement | 
was that its arbitration clause referred to all future disputes, not merely, as 
the owners say, to diaputes arising while the agreement remained in opera- 
tion. About 5,000 miners have been out of work foc a week, and it. is gen- 
erally thought that, as the mines were in an unsafe condition owing to 
** creeps,” great damage will be done to them if the strike is prolonged. 
fora month. But the owners think that the cheaper working under the 
terms they propose will more than cover ali possible loas. Of course, they 
will win. Just:now the miners are in charge of things. They have a cor- | 
don of pickets al] round every mine, and no one can go to or fro without a 
pass from the union. They have cut off the food supply from managers, 
and indulged in a few other siaillar acts. 

No deed of a.tragic kind, however, such as accompany your lurid Pitts- 
burg strikes, has occurred, or is likely tooccur. A large force of policehas 
been sent up. _ The pickets will be removed, and the uuemployed will 
swarm into the vacant places, if the unfonists are not prepared to climb 
down. And so it will always be until laborers learn how to abolish the 
unemployed altogether, and put labor and capital on new terms with each 
other. 


THE SIN OF PROTECTION. 





Harriet Martir a Letters. ‘ 
(1858 or 1839, —“‘ The sin of the North is protection, as the sin of 
South is slav@y.”’ Oe 
June 13, 1899.—“ Protection.” Is not protection a sin? It involves more 
sin, and a ter variety of it, than any system I know of, except slavery... a 
It would ast@gish some folk not a little to learn what relation the syetems, 
(in any form egree) bears to sin. 
October 2, PI. - Mr. H. Reeve gives me the most cheering acrount of 
the effect of trade on the French, and on our relations with them. 


Really there seems to be no limit to the good to be expected in the diminu- 
tion of the fa miliary spirit and evil ambition fostered by discourage- 
ment at bome: * * The extension of commerce for the benefit of. 
every body will bp ecormous. * * * The consumers are beginning to 
see how they have been oppressed, and the protected are so far consumers 
that they are becoming free traders as fast as prssible. * # #” 

October 31, 1861.—*‘ I perceive you ground your disapprobation of the 
protectiv3 system on the injustice and unkindness to foreign peoples. This 
is a very strong and quite indisputable ground, but it is not theone I haveat 
all had in view at this time, or wished to bring forward in discussing the 
matter in the Standard (Anti-Slavery Standard) or elsewhere. I protest 
against the vicious ariatocratic principle, and the rank oppression exercised 
can people at large, for the selfish interest of certain classes. 
shippers apd merchants are concerned in and injured by 
nilicted on foreign commerce; but it is a graver considera- 
ind that every workingmen in the country is injured for the 
of wealthier classes. Ignorance alone can have permitted it 
t is t: ue the disposition to tyrapby and greed, which is con- 
Merever a democracy exists, has made protectionists of all, or 
most demofratic associations, such as the most stringent trades unions, 
and other socialistic organizations ; but still, it is inconceivable that, in a 
country fail of workingmen iike yours, a handful of monopolists will be 
permitted to saddle and bridle the industrial majority, as at present. When 
the case je understood, it ix inconceivable that the majority will put up 
with it. I,wish some member of Congress, or other man who would be: 
listened to, would propose, as a matter of economy, a handsome direct 
appropriation to the iron masters and mill owners, instead of preserving 
the tariff. It would be a vast, incalculable saving to pension them in a 
thoroughly handsome way and throw trade open. The proposal would 
open people’s eyes to what they are submitting to.” 

June 26, 1861.—“* As to the protectionist matter, I need only say that we - 
see more and more plainly that the subject {s not understood ; which is 
quite natural among a flourishing new people. * * * I wish they knew how 
the degradation of our pearentry (who are now rising hourly), the crime of - 
our cities, the brigandage of our coasts, the deprivation of our poor-law 
system, and the demoralization of whole clasees have been occasioned by 
the protective system, which they seem to consider an optional matter, 
with only some considerations of expediency, pro oe con. Protection has. 




























PROTECTING METAL WORKERS. 


Exchange. 
Mr. Henry G. Ma' quand imported from England, not long ago, a bronze 
statue of Eros, eleven inches high, for which he had paid 31,100. The 
collector imposed a duty of 45 per cent. on it, classing it as a manufacture. 
of metal. Mr. Marquand appealed to the Board of Appraisers, and they 
decided to admit the statue free as an antiquity, as it was made about: — 
250 B.C. The collector appealed from this ruling to. the United States 
Circuit Cqart, and Judge Lacombe has decided that the object is dutiable . 
at 15 per Cent., a8 a piece of metal statuary. So Mr. Marquand must pay 



































-  §INGLE TAX NEWS. 

Fe a AI ERE OO RS PERE A SE ERC Eg a ae 
She Mate Tax te 2 tax on land, regardiem of its improvements and tn 
grepercion te ttavalar. ft implies the abolition ofall other forum ef tax- 
asten, and She relieriien of the public revenues from this seurce 
aleur. It weeld be CERTAIN. brenver land values are mest ensily 
mperaiond = WIE, berauer, by dlereuraging the withdrawal of land from 
mur and enconragtag Ka improvement, tt would expand opportunities for 
. Saber, angers wealth, and tacreace the rewardsof industry aud thrift; 
. Berneur every ane would pay tuxesin propertion tothe vaine of 
she tnnd. of right the commen property of all, which be appropriated te bis 

a ows ene; and JUST, would fall pet apen inher, enterprise, and 
Sri, bet apen the valor of a aperial privilege. 1 te more fully expiained 
fu the Singtc Tax Piatlerm tn avether column: and in “Pregres and 
Poverty.” by Hears Gearge, every point ia dlernamed and every objection 


% — —— can the — A —— 
. > J ¢ 
yay Pee at eee feet eound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor 


our belicf that the ideal taxation lies in thr: 
of land. independent of improve. 
, Janwery 20, 199). 


< taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one place 
. Amguet 26, 199). 


gental value of land without regard for impro 
Whe commuplty ⸗ put thia fand to betier 
—St. Louie Chron . 


PRUGKESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Jackson 11. Kalston, president of the Hyatterille Board of Cumulssioners, 
bees been fn eqiendid spirits since Judge Brooke delivered his deciaion in 
favorof theaing]c tex cause at Hyattsville. Nor are his xpirits lessened by the 
@mnouncement that the landowners’ party are preparing to appeal the case 
to the higher Maryland court, fo-, while he fa confident thst that tribanal 
wl uphold the decision of Judze Brooke, be {s assured that the coutinu- 
@mce of the fight will extend and strengthen the singic tax movement by 
Stinging §u fresh euysporters. During an luterview Mr. Ralston made the 
‘Solowing statements for Tat Staxpaun - 
INTERVIEW WITH ARCKSON HH. BALLSTON. 


9 feel as i have from the beginuing, coufident of the outcome of the 
conse, and of the altimate triumph, both legally and before the 
E — — — Ans tater that — — 
ti ally. done Dg accelera' our 
apavnace us the manifest unwillingucss of our nts to mect the ero. 
pomic tame we have raised. They bate been for the most part content to 
@encance it a: new or untried, and to declare that its advocates were 
gmarchines and destitate of principle: and they have indulged in malt- 
ties of the most aocrimenions on. Our own course has been dia- 
wecttioally opposed tothis. We have sought not to denource our neigh. 
bors, of to fmpate unworthy motives to them, but to discuss tho real tasue 
—that is, the justice of the singic tax and the benefits to be derived from it. 
We bave considered this subject ta public meetings at which debate was 
‘fnvited, we have published uewepaper articles, which have been laid before 
‘he cyes of all of our citizens: and We have sougat to talk the matter over 
whh every man who was not too prejudiced to reason. We believe that 
aur THaciples will ontlive and outweigh all mere pereonalities of tho 
moment. We believe that there is euch a sentiment of justice implanted in 
our le@hat the course we are pursuing will prove a successtul ove. 
xe To me a striking feature of our action has been itz destructive ivtiu- 
‘epee apes some of the absurd arguments advanced agaluct the singic tax. 
The mea Gho feared that the ievying of all tazes on land would #0 add to 
‘Mselitag price that poor men conld nat own it, have discovered the abso- 
fete alsurdity of their position, The Macedonian cry of the large laud- 
ouenere, that if this rystem Were continued they would be compelled to 
sellout at any price, and their demend for assistance against the happen- 

a wach an event, bave exploded completely the faliacy to which J 
gllude. Tiey are no longer professing to tight for the poor man, but are 
‘faghung for themeelves. Oniy the other day one of their principal repre- 
pontatives @hen told that tlic single tax system would help poor men said : 

‘What do we care for the poor men?’ 

"Jee men of small means in cur town are coming to understand this 
question with a degree of clearnesa. Qne of the poorest paid 
amen tu town raid to me the other day: ‘Wnen they come to me and say 
‘hat it is unjest to tax the poor man's Gve hundred do'lar house the same 
g@mounst as the rich mas would pay on bis ten thousand dollar house nex: 
oor, vs simply taxing the value of the :and, I say to them, if I get a little 
9et along the ratiroad, and pat up my five hundred dollar house there, what 
wich man is going to be foo] encagh to put hie ten thousand dollar house 
‘meat 


door, : 

* Avotber very important polnt is the total distinction of party lines su 
Ser an the single tax fe-ue le conce ned. three commissioners, who 
formed a majority of the town board, have always acted with the Repub- 

én state and national politics. One of the negative votes was cast by 

Repablican and one Sy a Democrat. The ot the single tax 
among the citizens are abont equally divided between Republicans and 
‘Democrats. The: remark is true of th: anti-singie tax mer, The few 


assistance in the preparation and presen- 
tation of their case before Judge Brooke. They be'leve that his efforts went 
— —— success in the lower court. 
he) appeal 
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of a large number of copies of this book. 
local Democratic organizations to engage in the work the Philadelphia - 


the end we have in view. . 
will come up. ; 

“I have received, I preanme, about a hundred and fifty lettern relative. 
to our action in Hyattsville. Several of them have been written withs 
view to the taking of similar action in the neighborhoods from which they 
come. These letters bave been e#ritten in such a pleasant view as to largely 
atone for many of the disagreeable expetiences we have gone through. 
They breathe the same epirit of earnestness which we have recently developed 
in our own village. 

** The people in Hyatteville who have taken part thus far in the single tax 
movement have demonstrated such a degree of devotion and earnestness as 
only a great cause could bring out. Their spirit bas been infectious. 
Neighboring towns in the county are rapidly jeveloping a considerable 
qucta of single tax men, and we are satisfied that the next county election, 
which will occur a year from this fall, will be largely totlaenced, if not . 
determined, by the action of those who agree with us. Nord? we think 
that the near resnit of our movement will be bounded by our county lines. 
We have received direct evidence that the people ate becoming stirred up 
iu other sections of our state, even a8 far west as Cumberland. — 

** The colored men are not to be ignored in this fight. They have no iuter- 
ests In either Hyattsville or eleewhere, as a inie, which will blind them to: 
the truth of our contentions. They are among the most diligent inquirers 
{nto our doctrines that can be faund. From my observations, the colored 
men offer in many states of our Union an army of workers for the single 
tax cause whose services need only to be called for to be obtained. 

** | take this opportunity of ackvowledging receipt of the following con- 
tributions toward our legal expenses which have arrived since last. woek’s 
acknowledgment io Tue Stanpakp: Fred. J. Miller, Plaintield, N.J., 81, . 
A. H. Stephenron, Philadelphia, Pa., $10; C. E. Garst, Coon Rapids Ia; 
$10; * Single Tax,’ Paterson, N. J., $1; Thos. Hunt, Kennedy, O, $2; R.G.. 
Krown, Memphie. Tenn., $5: James Bailley, Amsterdam, N. Y..81; RL. 
Atkinson, New York City, $1; A. W. McIntyre. Palace Hotel, New York, 
#1; C. B. Fulfbrown, Bostou, Mass., $10: La Rue Tiers, Verona, Pa.. $5;. 
George C. Madison, St. Paul, Miun., #2: J. J. Kelso, Guelph, Ont., #2; C. 
T. Chamberlain, Times Bullding, New York, $5; B. F. Soyder and others, 
Tecumseh, Mich., $5; Frank 8. Churchill and others, Burlington, Ia., $5: . 
Walter 8. Mendleson, ¢10; J. C. Frost, Philadelphia, Pa., $1; N. H. Smith, 
eens $i—makivg, with the amounts previously ackaowledged, 
8113." - 

DISTRIBUTING “‘ PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE?” 


The work of distributing the million copies of. the Congressional Kecord 
edition «f ‘Protection or Free Trade?” is going steadily along. The 


edition is rapidly nearing exbaustion and it seems more than likely thatan 


order will soon haves to be given for a new edition that will make a good 
start on the second million. 

All who are interested in the distribution of this book by campaign com- 
mittees should get in their orders as eatly as possible, as time is an 
important element, not only in the distribution of the book but in affecting 


the minds of those who for the first time read it. The various campaign. 


committees—county, state and national—are now beginning their work, 
and they could make no more effective start than by a careful distribution — 
With the view of persuading the | 


single taxers have adopted a plan of operation that may with good results| 
be followed elsewhere. A. H. Stephenson explains the pian in this way: _ 

‘*Get the addres; of the chairman and secretary of the Democratic ward 
executive committee. Call on the 1 and get their good will. From the sec- _ 
retary get the names of all the meinbers of the committee. Mail to each a 
copy of ‘St. George’ and a postal sayiug at what place in the city more 
copies can be bad. Send a committee of two to the next meeting of the ward 
executive committee to explain that siugle taxers are, for all prectical pur- 
poses, Democrats during this campaign, and to set forth the advantages of 
circniating copies of the book at this stage. If the committee should be 
anable or disinclined to expend money in such a way, it will be glad to. 
have others do so, and will lend ite services and its carefully selected lists 
for the purpose.” 

Mr. Stephenson rays the Philadelphia single taxers have found this plan - 
to work beautifally, and that a very Jarge number of copies of the book” 
will eventually be distributed in Philadeiphia through Democratic | 
machinery. Pee 

Letter writers would do an inestimable service to the cause by obtatpin 
liste of the membors of their respective Democratic State Committees and 
writing to members about the book. The sooner this is done the tetter, 


All letter writers over the country should at the same time write to Chatr- : - 


man Don M. Dickinson, of the Democratic National Campaiga Committee, 
and to as many of the General Committee as possible, urging the circula- 
tion of the book. Following is an almost complete list of the latter com. 
mittee : 


Henry D. Clayton 

U. M. Rose.............. 
N. F. Tarpey........0..... 
Charles 8. lhomas 
Connecticut. 
Delaware Lewis ©. Vandergrifth...... 
Samuel Pasco 


cee ee — J Davidson. 
wos ete oneal obias Castor..............Lineoin. 
- -R P. Keating........... 


North Dakota. 


Ohio ........ 
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The Court meets in October, when the case 
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Rhode Island.................Samuel R. Honey........... Newport. 
South Carolina...............M. L. Donaldson..... — 


Viræinia ............ ....... Basil E. Gordon.............Sandy. 
Washington. ................High C. Wallace............ Tacoma. 
Wisconsin...........-.56......B. C. Wall........ 2.0.0... Milwaukee. 
Wyomirg....................W. L. Kuykenhall..... ..... Saratoga. 
Alaska .. ........... 08. «A. BE. D laney.......... ....dunean. 
Arizona. . .... ........... ...Chas. M. Saunon-....... ..Clifton. 
District of Columbia....... .. James L. Norris............ Washington. 
New Mexico...... eeeeseeeeeee Hh. B. Ferguson............. 
Otwlohoma............... »....T M. Richardson...........Oklohoma City. 
Utah even esas: shacens —— Samuel A. Merritt.......... Salt. Lake City. 
Indian Territory.............. Dr. E. N. Allen.............. Mc Alister. 


Warren Worth Bailey, who, owing to pressing professional work, has 
not recently been heard from, writes: 


It must not be inferred that the cause has languished in Chicaco. On 
the contrary, it has been making headway, and never before was it more 
hopeful. We have been mightily cheered by Judge Ralston’s splendid 
work at Hyattsville, as well as by the advance pvsition assumed by the 
- Democratic party and latterly our meetings have been unusu»)ly enthusi- 
-astic. That of last night was full of interest. The weather was oppress- 
ive aud a heavy rain fell, yet a full house greeted the Rev. J. V. Blake, the 
Unitarian minister, who spoke on ‘‘ Government,” and called out ove of 
the most delizhtful discussions we have had in months. The Rev. Mr. 
Blake is a scholar, and his address last night was an inteliectual treat. It 
possessed high literary merits and commanded the respectful attention of 
the whole audience, althouch it advocated a principle to which we stand 
diametrically opposed. In effect and ip fact it was an appeal for the rule 
of the saving remrant, an attack on democracy, a frank and unflinching 
> avowal of the doctrine of aristocracy. Yet the gentleman was coustrained 
to admit that the rule of the best was an unattainable ideal. More than 
that, he confessed that, even were we able to select the fittest to rule, the 

- system under which we live would still render abortive all attempts at real 
reform. He fistly proposed the restriction of the suffrage and laid down 
ultra civil service doctrines touching qualitications aud tenures. The time 
mit of service he would abolish utteciy, and, by some means unexplained, 
he would have fit men only chosen to rule. He seemed to lay stress on the 
word rule. 

F. W. Meadows opened the discusaton, and he did it with nice discrimina- 
tion. Hz went tothe very heart of tue matter, and while complimenting 
the speaker on the literary merits of his atdress, he did not fail to disclose 
its esvential aud {ts vilaring weakness. Mr. Meadows i3 always meaty. but 
I bave never known him to crowd so much that was excellent in so amull a 
space. He is realy one of the keenest, as be is easily one of the most 

original, of the many bright and capable men our club has brought to the 
surface, With the geot)-man’s own admissions be confounded all the argu- 
m-nts which bad advapced, and then with a few deft touches revealed the 
re4l problem, and indicated its true and its only possible solution. He said 
the fault was not in the men, but in tne machine. Let us ha ve a good 
machine, and we would find no real difficulty in getting capab'e men to run 
it. The fault was in the system, not iu the men. 

H. E. Bartholomew followed {n a remarkably happy strain. He is a 
polished orator, and his sentences last nizht fairly glowed. Squarely taking 
issue with tbe gentleman on his doctrine cf the rute of the aristocracy. he 
pointed out the essential basis of the democratic idea, holding that every 
man, whateyer his character or abilities, was endowed by his Creator with 
certain inaiienable r'ghts, at the bottom of al] being his rizht to the use of 
the earth. He could not rightfully be deprived of a voice in the disnosition 
of that upon which bis very life depended. Mr. Bartholomew spoke with 
power ant with humor, also, and the audfeuce gave every provf of its 
approval. 

PP hen came Ciinton Farbish. [wish [ vould even fainily outline the 
wonderful epeech be made. It was tremendcns in its effect. and more 
elear.y than ever revealed his power in debate. He challenged ihe 
speakers ideal, but said that even were it desirable, we could not weit upon 
Its realization. Little children were starviog within the shadow of the 
charches, and men at Home-tead and Buffalo were working under the pro- 
tection of bayonets. The first avd the imperative duty was the removal 
of the conditions that made sach things possible. 

James A. Herne added a few words which went home with mighty force. 
He emphasized the pointe made by the preceding speakers, and with an 
— peculiarly his own, enforced the idea of the fundamental 
reform. 

Mr. Biake closed the discussion in a brief talk, in which he deprecated 
the appeal to passion which he thought he beard in the rbetoric of the 
critics. He comolained that they had not touched upon the vital points of 
his address, and he seeined to feel that in directing atrention to a cure for 
the system which be had admitted to ke at :ault, we bad gone out of our 
way. He did not in any way indtcate that the remarks of the other 
apeakers had impressed him cxcept as the heated outgivings of zealots, 
incapable of seeing more than one thing. But he will think of what was 
said, nevertheless, 

Ralph E. Hoyt and Jobn Z. White will speak on the Democratic stump 
in Michigan this fall. Mr. White is nowin Toronto on business. 

It is a singular fact that in the Illinois State Normal Schoo! poli:{cal 
economy is not tvught in the normal course. I believe the students in that 
eoufse may receive instruction in political economy if they choose to take 
it, but the mater is optional, and as a matter of fact the sciercy is not 
taught. A movement is now on foot to correct this, aud it is to be hoped 
that every single tax man in the state will make it 4 point to write to at 
least one member of the State Board of Education urging the importance 
of including political economy inthe liet of studies The fact that Pro- 
fessor Feimiy, a thorough going sirgle tax man, wou'd have this branch 
in charge skould be sufficient to stir our people to activity in having it 
introduced. : 

Next Thursday evening Mr. Furtish isexpected to speak. The following 
Thursday a musical programme, with an address on the single tax, ‘s 
promised, and Jater we shall have Dr. Joseph Adams and Profes-or B F. 
Underwood, the latter on free trade. The meetings will be especially 
interesting during the Fail,and I bope all members will contribute to their 
success at least by their faithful presence. 

The electicn of officers will take place September 1, the nominatiovs 
occurring next Thursday. 


AGITATION IN BOSTON. 


’ The Boston single tax workers have a way of agitating that seems to be 
effective. Previous to two years ago the vast multitude of people who 
attended the band concerts on Boston Common on Sunday afternoons were 

- compelled to stand while listening to the rendering of popular airs, but 
during the last two summers enough seats have been provided to accom- 
modate a portion of the music loving community. The concert 1s furnished 
between the hours of 4 and 6 o'clock, but those who wish to ‘ get in on 
the gcound floor’ arrive on the ecene as early as 2 o’clock, and locate 
. themselves on the seats. Then doth the irrepreszible single taxer begin to 
preach the justice of eyual rights for all to the bounty of the Creator. 
\nd, of conree, the people have.ejther to listen or to vacate the seats, 
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Various speakers sddress the multitude until 4 o’clock, when the band — 
concert begins, and as soon as it is concluded the speaking is resumed and 
kept up unt! the supply of orators is exhausted. Much single tax litera- 
ture {s disposed off at theee meetings. - Five cents is charged for member- 
ship in the leagne, and the newly enrolled person is presented with a copy 
of the Congressional Record edition of ‘ Protection or Free Trade?” and 
various tracts. These open air meetings have made scores of converts... 


- SINGLE TaX LETTER WRITERS. 


Divisions -A_ and B--Max B. May, Attorney.at-Law, Ciscinnati, QO. — 
Young Democratic speager. Admirer of ‘Protection or Free Trade?” 
Should beexplained to him that Democracy cannot stcp at free trade. 

Divisions C, D and F—D. B. Gamble, Third street, corner Walnut, 
Cincinnati, 0., of Proctor & Gamble, the wealthy soap manufacturers, 
who have adopted a profit sharing plan to aid their employees, but are 
disccuraged at their apparent ingratitude. Mr. Gamble is President of a 
laiely organized association in Cincinnati to fight taxes down and watch 
legisla‘ ion affecting taxation. His soap company are large land users, but 
not speculators. | 

Divisions E, V. G and H—Cincinnati Post. Asks,in a recent editorial, 
“Who Will Give the Real Cause of the Congestion of Cities *’’ and uses Mel-. 
bourne as an example. Letters hould be brief, tut clear. 

Divisions I and J—Dr. H. J. Groesbeck, Walnut Hills, Cincinnath Is 
president of a Clevelaud and Stevenson club, and a free trader, but inclined 
to be quiet on tke subject of the tariff. Should be shown that the Demo- 
cratic party has nothing to lose by a radical course. Paes 

Divisions k, N and O—Rev. J. T. C. Wilson, Beresford, South Dakota. 
Methodist Episcopal minister, recently from Canada. Just commenced te 
read 9n financial and economic questions. Probably knows nothing of the 
single tax. 

Divistous L and M—Rev, F. D. Newhouse, D. D., Huron, South Dakots 
M. E. minister. In a recent sermon on the labor problem said the 
following: 

Look at the wealth of the Vanderbil s. You know how wealth gathers to 
itself more wealth; ond if all that wealth 1s kept in the same family for 
several generations, those hundreds of millions will become thousands of 
millious. Vanderbilt's unborn grandson has to more right to all that 
wealth than has your unborn grandson. When he dies let the bulk of his 
property be taken over by the government and given tothe po... Then, 
when your crandson and his grandson are born {nto the world they will get 
ap equal financial start.” 

{ should be glad to have the Cincinnati Post given above, addressed by 
any one who has the opportunity. It poses as a radical paper, friendly 
to the Iaboritgy classes, and the more letters it receives the better. : 

New York. O Box 471. Manktan Daxa Macvanie., Secretary. 


_A PRIVILEGED CLASS. 


Buftalu Courie Hoge 

A probiem fihat ought fo engage the attention of city oftivials of a reform: 
ing turn uf d, is that concerning vacant lots. in winter the sidewalks. 
in front of sugh premises go unclear d of snow and tee until so late an 
hour that It dbes not matter much whether they arecleared at all. In sum- 
mer noxious Weeds grow to maturity in and before vacant lots, not only 
presenting an unkempt appearance, but scatter pg their seeds far and wide 
over the carcfully kept premises in the neighborhood. In all seasons the 
sidewalks aud fences are neglected, and uot only the dwellers on either 
aide, but vay faring man also are compelled to suffer because the owners. 


of vacant IB shirk their responsibilities. 
A man Qed not be a sympathizer with Henry George and an advocate 
of the singJe tax to feel that the owner of unimproved real estate ts not 


entitied to¥Fpecial favors. The person who is holding Jand for a rise, 
neither bui Hing upon it himself nor permitting others to do so, is the last 
who ought to be absolved from keepirg his property in that tidy and 
orderly condition which is exacted in the case of hcuseholders, either by 
ordinance or by puble optnion. The wit of man ought to be 
able to devise some means to compel the owners of vacant lota 
to keep the grass and weeds cropped, and to maintato the 
sidewalks and fences in proper cendition, and when the means has. 
been found it should be applied at least as vigorously as it is in the case of 
citizens who cannot afford to hold real estate for a rise. A walk through 
the “hocming” portion of the city affurds ample evidence that the prob- 
lem of dealing with vacant lots has not been solved. 

The good citizen who makes his sidewalk pleasant to the feet, and bis: 
premises a jos to the eye of the passer-by, bas a right to demand that his 
¢fforts shall not be neutralized by the owners of adjacent property who 
grow bountiful crops of dock and thistles in summer, and ct munteip. 
sults for broken bones in the winter. 


COBDEN AND LAND REFORM. |- 
General Trumbull in American Journal of Politics. ert ae 
The reformation of the land system bad not become a political que 
in the days of Cobden, and when he thought the time had arrived to make 
it so, the hand of death was upon him. In the last speech he ever made 
he said: “If ( were 25 or 30 years instead of twice that number, I would 

take Adam Smith in hand, avd I would bave a leagne for free trade in laud. 
as we bad a league for free trade in corn.” Volumes have been written to. 
explain what Cobden meant, for he died a few days after Saying that, but 
the comments are speculations only. What he meant will never be defin- 
itely known. That he intended a radical change in tie land system ts very 
likely. First, because he was a radical in opinion and practice; and sec. —__ 
ondly, because in a hundred speeches he had shown his hatred of landlord- 
ism aud his coutempt for landlords. His ridicule of- their pretentions.. 
turned their wine into vinegar, and they feared him above all other men. 
One night in the House of Commons, when they were masquerading as the 
‘* agricultural interest,’’ he said: ‘‘ A landlord is ne more an agricoltnrist 
thanasbipownerisasailor.” = = =. — 
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AFRAID OF TOM L. JOHNSON. 


‘Ihe following clipping from the New York Times, which will not be 
mocused of leaning unduly toward a radical campaign, shows the power 


from the fret appeared before the people as au absolute free trader. He 
» as made no excuses or apologies. The result is that in a district cepecially | 


arranged to defeat him, 1 ts almost impossible to find an opposing candi- 
Auae. This te what the Times saya : 


The Republicans of the Twenty-first Congressional District are in a 


idate against Congreasman Tom. L.Johnson. The 


for = can 
— the ſirst twenty-five wards of this city, together with the: 


including neg choicest acction, and has a normal 


Fout yeare ago Burton ran against Johneon in a district that was 33,000 1 


Republican and was elected by barely 1.000. and two years azo John-on 
- @efested bim in a gerrymandered district by 3,500. In both cases Johnson 
en over 200y abcad of bis ticket. The Republicans are fearfal that he 
‘will do 20 again, and thongh the last legislature put him in astanch Repub- 
Mona district, they are casting about fora man who will, in their opinion, 
Pe sere to beat bim, and casting in vaio. 

The probabilities are that G. J. Hodge, a veteran Republican lobbyist, 
‘will gecelve the nomination. If he does be will make a hard fight, as he is 
a ctalty politician, but it will be against one of the cleanest and most 
-popalar mea who ever ran for office in Ohio, and the odds will be in favor 


Jobneon. 

* Democrats of the city gave Congressman Johnzon an ovation last 
- pigtht op bis retarn to the city from a Jong basipess trip, and the prelimi- 
‘Bary campelen is warming up. Republican caucuses will be held in two 
_ weeke, and Johnson will be formaily renomivated about the same time. 

‘Jf Hodge and Johnson are pitted against each other, it will be one of 

- the prettiest fiehte of the year. Johnson is an outepoken and moet radical 

tert reformor, and bis re-election would eS ee rn ee ee 
reform fa @ manutactaring stronghold. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


G. Maicolm writes from Hutchinson, Kan. In Taz Staxpanp of 

, W. E. Brokaw bas an article on money, in reply to mine in the 

th toone. i would like to eay to Me. Brokaw, and other readers of 

Dex Rraxpauy, that { aw not one of those who believe the money question 

to be a fandamental one, like the single tax question. If Mr. B. had pro- 

- poeel to do away with the ave of money entirely, 1 would hardiy have 

tought it mecessary to reply. But since he has, instead of pointing out 

- pay defect in the system that [ propored,only offered another that he thinks 
ie better, I hope he will excuse me if I point out some of its defects. 


His apstem is simply to pay out money in order to get it 
‘(to circulation. Now, I suppose it is not worth while proving 
wo the readers of Tak Sraxpaav that no system of moncy 
am be honest or just that does not provide for regulating the number of 
- Qollars per capita, 20 thas. they shall always be the eame. Suapposa, then, 
‘hat we sould start now to pay money into circulation by having the Gov- 

: exrmment cugage iu Work now done by corporations. Ido not object to this 
plan of getting money into circulatio:, but it is not ia itself complete. Let 
 |ameppose that we should decide to put $50 per capita in circulation, and 
-gomore. At theend of from one to ten years it would be fouad that we 
“pad that eum in circutation. Tbeu, what would the Government do with the 
publicworks? It would make a bad break to stop them until the poople 
should lore enough money to warrant starting them up again. That might 
take taonty ave yeara, and to go on payiug Out money would sometime 
end in ectting a million dollars per capita ia circulation. Then Mr. B. 
would have to pay $1,000 to get his boots blecked : and the proper relation 

@ebtor and creditor would be destroyed. | 

_ Zee circulating medium wust ran in a circle, aud it must not be allowed 
‘Soren ont fester than ft raus in. Every student of money admits that the 
walue of the dollar is changed by changing the sum per capita in circula- 
. Bat 5 fail to ace in Mr. B.'s system any provision for maintaining a 
malform eum per capita ia ciecalation. 
Heepeaks about the“ redemption” of money. What does he moan by 

mat? I have heatd of achemes of redemption when [ was a boy, but I 
gmanct see auy peed of the redemption of money. If money Is a legal 
tender for debts it can need no other redemption. The msn holding it will 
be permitted to buy any commodity he wishes—even gold—at its market 
walue. ic that not good enough redemption ? 

Mr. B. seems to thiak that people should not borrow money, and if they 
do borrow they should go to the pawnbroker or to the loan agent. Does he 
ever expect to sve the time, or can he imagine a condition, in which people 
waeld not wich to borrow money? I cannot. If so, what can be wrong 
about ths government establishing a system of loaning * 

Lat me suppose a case: A young couple wish to marry and start house- 
keeping. But they have only $100 to baild the house with, and they wish a 
better house than that. Suppose that the government agent should say to 
this man : Go o:: and batld your house and when done we will appraise it, 

vad if tt is appraised at 80) we will give you @ loan of €3000n it. What 
karm wou)d come out of that’ Can Mr. B. show how this young <ouple 
would manage under his system’ Would be send them to the loan com- 
ganies’ agent and have them pay three or four times the worth of the 

: bd 


J claim that the government could do a great deal of good, and no harm 

Dany one, by opening up pawnshops where people could borrow at very 
low interest. This would drive the three golden balis from the country. 

‘On the plan which I ect forth the government could engage in public 

worke—even war—without borrowing « dollar of any one. We could simply 


might causes rise of interest 


tary for Ireland, the Right Hon. John Morley ; 


PERSONAL. 
if some fine morning you step iato the city of Toronto and see a man ie 
middle life, with glasses, proceeding at a leisu-ely galt on a pneumatic 
bicycle, with a fiat grip sack well stored with single tax Ifterature; or if 


you see this same man scudding before the wind on the bay in a sailing me 
He is trne and earnest _ 


canoe, you may say: * There goes Robort Tyson."’ 
in the faith and determined 
in the propaganda of the 
gospel of human rights and — 
human freedom. Robert 
Tyson is a court reporter by 
profession, a canoeist and 
cyclist for recreation, and 
single taxer by downright Bice 
- earnest conviction. me 
He is “‘ English, you know,”’ 
‘but that is not his fault. He 
was born so. He could not 
help it, udr would he have — 
helped it if he could ; for like 


most Englishmen he believes ~~ 


it was a kind dispensation 


of Providence that so ordered 


it. However, about twenty 


years ago he came to seek - . 


his boms ‘and fortune in 
Canada. 

As au old newspaper man, he does admirable work in securing insertions _ 
of single tax matter in different papers, thus spreading the light; and as. - 
vice-president of the Single Tax Association, he has given invaluable 
assistance to the movement in Toronto, and throughout the province of 
Ontario. 

In his canoe he takes spacial delight. It hasan attachment, called a 
‘* proa,’’ after the manner of the South Sea Islanders, so that he. can von- 
ture out in weather dangerous to ordinary smal! craft 

Genial in disposition, pagnacious in contending for the truth, indefatiga 
ble in the distribution of literature, and the addressiug of meetiags, th 
cause in Toronto is mach indebted to him for his self-sacrificing labor, an 
earnest zeal. 

In his comfortable home he enjoys the community of congental spirits 
for his admirable wife, Isabel Tyson, is a baliever in the giorions gospel of 
St. George—* God's gifts for God's children.’ 

W. 1. Boreman writes from Parkersburg, West Virginla, asking for free 
trade and single tex books and papers, and promising that they shall be 
placed where they will do most good. 

Andrew D. Best, the master workman of D. A. 75, Knights of. Labor, : 
the car drivers assembly, recently made a clean cut and well-defined 


denucciation of protection, which was enthusiastically recelved by the Le 


members. 

James B. Connell is the master workman of Local Assembly 7,212, 
K. of L., which hoids that ‘our protective tariff is a robbery of the poor | 
for the benefit of the rich; that it is a ‘class leg'slation which lowers | 
wages and throws men out of employment,” and that it ls a ‘deadly knife. 
to all organized and unorganized labor.’’ The organization offers a prise 
of @5 to any Knight of Labor or Trade Untonist who can prove that it 
of any benefit to those who live ec their labor. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DOMESTIC, 


Nancy Hanks, a mare belonging to J. Malcolm Forbes, of Boston “low 
ered the trotting record at Chicago when she made a mile in 2.0714, or on 
and one-half seconds faster than the record of Maud S. 

Armed miners captured and sent to prison the convict miners at Olive 
Springs, Tenn. The guards and a few militiamen marched from the stock- 
ade and surrendered without firing a shot. Militia subsequently over- 
awedthe miners, who are warring against convict labor in the mines. 
Several militiamen and two or three miners were killed ina fight growing 
out of an ambush of the militia by the miners. ‘ 

The President, learning from the United States Consul-General in the F 
Dominion of Canada that discriminating tolls on the Welland canal would — 
not be abolished until the end of the season, has issued a proclamation | 
announcing like tolls against Canadian shipping passing through the St.— 
Mary’s Fall canal. 

No United States cruisers have gone to Turkey to demand the punish- | 
ment of Turkish subjects who burned an American missionary’s house in 
Asta Minor. 

Mititia from various parts of the State were sent to Buffalo to help main- 
tain order during the progress of the switchmen’s strike, and late indica- 
tons seem to show the strike broken. Ia all, 475 switchmen were on | 
strike, including 128 New York Central men, some of them non-union 
awitchmen who took the place of Knights of Labor after the strike of two 
years ago. Some of the Knights who lost their plaves then have applied 
for the places left vacant by the non-union men now on strike. 


Hal Pointer paced a mile at Chicago in 2:05!, which is three-: juarters, of a8 


minute better than the best previous pacing record. 


: FORBIGN. 

The new British Government is: Lord Privy Seal and Virst Lord — 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gladstone; Foreign Secretary, Earl Rosebery; — 
Lord Chancellor, Baron Herechell; Chancellor of the Exchequer, _ 
Sir William Vernon-Harcourt; Home Secretary, 
Asquith ; President of the Local Government Board, the Right Hon. 
Heory H. Fowler ; Secretary of State for War, the Right Hon. H. Camp- 
beli-Bannorman ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Spencer ; Chief Secre- 
President of: the Board of 





Herbert H.  — 






vou. xul., 93. 


















Ruesell ; Solicitor.General, John Rigby ; Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
Right Hon. Samucl Walker; Attorne-yGeneral for Ireland, Mr. MacDer- 
mott ; Patropage Secretary to the Treasury, the Right Hon. Edward P. C. 
Marjoribanks; Solicitor-General for Scotland, Alexander Asher; Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, the Right Hon. J. B. Balfour ; Secretary of State for 
India and Vice-President of the Council, the Earl of Kimberly; Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Marquis of Ripon; Secretary for Scotland, 
Sir George O. Trevelyan ; Postmaster-General, Mr. Arnold Morley ; Vice 
President of the Council on Education, Mr. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland ; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, James Brycs; Viceroy of Ireland, 
without a seat in the Cabinet, Baron Houghton. 


career, which included his living for a time at the expense of Bessie Bell- 
wood, a concert hall singer. He was much in this. country while only 
Lord Mandeville and before his accession to the dukedom. 


RECIPROCITY. 
Brickett’s Cobden Pellets. 


Reciprocity is Christian. It isthe golden rule. But a treaty of recip- 
rocity between butions is a public confession that the people have been 
‘deprived of the benefit of practicing the golden rule, and it is now proposed 
to give some the opportunity, though withholding it from others. Freedom 
had to be first taken from the colored man before it could be restored to 
the slave. Before restoring to man his right to trade, that right has to be 
first taken from him. A treaty of reciprocity gives to some the right which 
had been taken from them, while it leaves others begging for their right. 
In the abstract, therefore, a treaty of reciprocity must necessarily be an 
injustice; yet, inasmuch as it does rot cause the injury, but relieves some 
from injury, we can welcome it until we are able to remove the cause. If, 
in the year 1840, Maryland had given freedom to all her slaves, Garrison 
might bave rejoiced, but he would not have been satiefied till other suffer- 
ers were freed, and, in like manner, giving some the right to buy and sell 
. wheat, pork, coffee, and hides is a cause for rejoicing; yet we are not eatis- 

fied till others can buy and sell potatoes, butter, wool, iron and everything. 
- We love a treaty of reciprocity tor the good it does. But we have to first 
injure everybody before the good can be done. 







THE PROCESS OF DISINHERITANCE. 
Ks of L. Journal. 


- A little over ten years ago a New York capitalistic paper declared that a 

“change inthe ownerehip of the land of America must come; that there 
must arice a race ot tenant farmers on the one hand and landlords on the 
‘other. This was not said as a warning of impending evil, but was a predic- 
tion of what the paper in questior considered not more certain than desir- 








farmers were reduccd to the condition where they would gladly sell, if only 

buyers would appear. At that time, eveu in the comparatively new state of 

‘Kapeas, 131, per cent. of the farms were cultivated by tenants. To day 

over 33 pér cent. of the Kansas farmers aretenants. The prediction of the 
New York capitalistic sheet is coming true. Like the people of older lands, 

the people of America are becoming disinherited. While they boast as 
joudly as ever of their liberty, they sre being surely reduced to vassalage, 
for it is the yeriest mockery to talk of a man as being politically free who 
is dependent on another for the right to live. 
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Trade, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella; Attorney General, Sir Charles | : 










readers, the publisher wiil receive, from persons not already subecribers, | 


The Duke of Manchester is dead at the age of 39, after a discreditable. 


able. Itdeclared that the time was even then tipe for the change; that the 
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= THE HOUSEHOLD. 
> ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 








~ It is almost as necessary in the present advanced 

ce state of art that the frame of a picture should be 

artistic as that the picture itself should be so, 

_.Fortunately for those of us who have slender 

“purses, the materials for making these are not 
costly, aud often lie at our very doors, to be had 
for the gathering. 

‘The frame should always be subordinate to the 
picture, cons: quently it is a safe rule that when 
the former first attracts the eye, it is in bad taste. 
You cannot improve a bad picture by any effort 
in the way of framing it, but you may epoil a 
very excellent picture by an unsuitable frame. 

For etchings, photo-gravures and pictures in 
black and white, the natural woods, euch as oak, 
vberry and holly make the best and most appro- 
priate frames. Less costly than these woods is 
the plain pine, which often has a beautiful grain, 

aud when ofled or treated with oak filler aud then 
- gtained with light oak, ash or maple stain makes 

A very modest and pretty frame. After applying 
‘the filler, sandpaper until very smooth, give one 

coat of stain and one of varnish. Any village 
carpenter will make these frames at & trifling cost, 
or if you are handy with tools and will be exact 
in mitering the corners, you can make them your- 
self. 

Anold epgtaving Set ate) hing often looks best in 
an ebonized frame., | _, rou may simulate by 
using black enamel on a pi... frame. 

Another pretty way to treat a pine frame is to 
raub a little burnt sienna, umber or Vandyke brown 

















this is dry, ofl it with linseed oi], which brings out 
the grain of the wood. A portrait in photography, 
or a large photograph from a painting, often looks 
well in broad, flat frames of this sort without any 
‘mat’ or other surrounding margin. Etchings 
look better for a wide, warm, cream mat. A 
bluish-white ‘‘ mat ”’ often fights against the tones 
of the etching so as largely to destroy the effect. 

In framing an etching it is not enough to get it 
within the frame ; it must lie perfectly flat, neither 
touching the glass in front nor the backing. 

An oil painting requires richness, real or simu- 
lated. Simplicity is best suited to an etching, 
while water colors require a style of trame be- 
tween the richness suitable for an oil-painting 
and the severe simplicity which an etching 
demands. Simple, narrow frames are best for 
delicate landscapes: a figure-piece will bear a 
more decorative st) le, while a portrait will take a 
broader and richer setting. Bearing these few 
rules in mind you need not err greatly in the 
manufacture of your home-made frames. 

A friend of mine who's a clever artist, but can- 
not afford to buy expensive frames for the charm- 
ing pictures which decorate her Walle, has a couple 
of studies in oil with frames of plain, rough— 
that is unplaned—pine plank; these are gilded and 
artistically splashed with bronze teward the outer 
edge. 

A delicious bit of water color has a frame of 
flat planed pine, on which she has rough/y etched, 
with her pen kuife, some spiky, thorny @ianches ; 
the frame was then oiled, and the desi ainted 
with sepia. Still another had the fram#Milvered, 
with the design brought out in black A very 
deceptive frame, indeed, was made ‘of stout 
pasteboard, neatly covered with golid-colored 









nto the outer edge for half an inch, shading it | silesia. A clematis vine, with branches in sepia, 
ighte toward the inner edge of the frame. When the leavas in dull olives, just taking 





warmer 





: 


autumn tints, here and there, and clusters of 
dark, purple-black berries was twined about it in. — 
the most natural manner. é 
Many exquisite frames can be fashioned frous 
birch-bark, with a little ingenuity. Small and 
prettily shaded bits can be glued on a pine frame, 
or they may be tacked on with tiny gimp tacks, 
lapping them irregularly. Large pleces may be 
glued on smoothly, without any of the uncurliog 
edges which a frame formed of small pieces. _ 
presents, and both are artistic. The more silvery 
shades frame a wWater-cclor appropriately; the — 
darkest look well for a wood engraving. 
A quaint conceit for a marine view is to cover: 
the pine frame with old fish-net, afterward gild- 
jing the whole. Small white and yellow shells 
may be glued here and there in the meshes of the 
net, but one wants very few of these realistic — 
frames. Plush, millinery bows, chains, horse- 
shoes, whips, and the like emblems are always to _ 
be avoided. 
The single artistic exception that I have in 
mind is that of a study of golden crysanthemums 
in water colors that hangs in afriend’s room. It 
has a frame of pasteboard two inches wide, cov- 
ered with golden brown plush apparently fastened 
in the upper left haud corner with a bow of golden. 
brown satin ribbon. Pe 
‘* Mats’? for pictures, if purchased at a picture - 
atore, are the most costly part of the framing, If 
this be done at home. You can make your own, 
however, from large sheets of cardboard, or even 
from blotting paper, white or delicately tinted. 
I am indebted for this latter idea to a New York. 
author who paints with equal charm with brush 
or pen, whom J one day found framing his own 
water color sketches, using such mats and cut- 
ting and joinizg the frames himself. 
A colored photograph of his fairy-like 3-year 
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gi “Baby Both * had. a frame stained a delicate 
Mes at the iuner edge, shading to a marine blue 
‘mu the outer. Acro*s the upper right band cor- 
er, and down the right aside, was painted the 
ooutinuation of a tangle mass of daisies begun on 
ahe wide mat. 

Some frames of two-inch pine were silvered, 
- «hers patuted in cream enamel, with delicatc 

-* draceries picked out fn gold. 

Qi paintings are now often covered with giase, 
Rata mat is always out of order. Gilt frames 
gre not £0 extensively used as formerly: cbony, 
- beovzs and dark woods being frequently seen. 
Toavoid grooving the moulding to hold the 
glace, matand picture, four very narrow strips 
wood may be glued, or, iu the case of large 
pictures, nailed on the back an inch from the 
foner edge. Hold glass, mat, and pictare in 
place by lightly driving small brads into these 
atripe of wood: then put in a backing of thin 
boards for large, bears pictures, holding this by 
larger brads. (ser all, paste stout brown paper 
soexclade dust. <A iaser of very heavy brown 
paper Gill do instead of the thin boards for small 
pictures, bat anouter covering of brown paper 
mast be pasted almost to the edge of the frame. 
Alq@ays buy vour metallic paints from a reliable 
@ealer in avtist's «9lors, aethe inferior grades 
tarnish quickly. 

It gequiresan artistic eve to bang, as well as to 
frame and eclect pictures. A common etror is 
 @o hang them too high. Taey are the right height 
mon they are abou' opposite the eyes of a person 
gf modiam beight—that is to say at from 5 feet 
as S feet 8 inches from the floor. [tts generally 
 mecessary to barg an oi! picture so that it slopes 
- gutward from the bottom to the top, bat almost 
every other kind of a picture looks best when 
feung fat. 

- Remeniber, too, that a -pictute should hang so 
hat the ahadows tutn from the windows when- 
ever it ic powibic to make such an atrangement, 
bat Ggares hung in juxtaposition should never 

 feara thelr backe on each other and that email 

. containing minute igares ahould be hung 
fewer than larger and bolder eubjects and in euch 
gq apot that the spectator can get near enough to 
Aacamine it in detail. 
Another, although perbaps a minor matter is 
- that pictures should not be bang fo ‘‘ pairs.” 
- $f youbave two pictures of corresponding size 
apd eabject trs not to place them on wall epaces 
that spparently call for pictures of the same size. 
or, if 4 is necessary to do this, break up one of 
the wall spaces with scveral email pictares buog 
ane above the otber to the right or left of one of 
the large pictures. 

Many of theee Lints and suggestions I obtained 
fe we tutercsiew q@ith a large pablisher of rare 
chings aod photographs. 








— —— — — 
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UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


TRE EVER PRESENT CRISIS. 

Semes Russcll Lowell. 

‘Oace to every mau and nation comes the moment 

tn decide 

Jim the strife of truth with falcehood, for the good 
or evil side ; 

Bome great cause, God's pew Meestab, offering 

+ pach the voom or blight, 

Par the goats pes cue éeft hand, and the cheep 

wpon the rizh:, 

And the choice goes by forever, "twikt that dark- 

pees and that licht. 

areloss eceme the great avenger : bictory’s pages 

but record 

‘One death grapple in the darkness “twixt old 8YE- 

tems and the word ; 

‘Trath forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 

the throne— 

Vet that scaffold eways the future, and bebind 
the dim unknown 

Mandcth God within the shadow, secping watch 

above his of n. 


Then to cide with truth is novle when we share 
ber wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame snd profit, and ‘tis 
prqeperous to be just 

Then it is the brave mau chooses, while the cow- 
ard stands aside, 

Daubting ta bic abject spirit un his Lora is cra- 
: tied, 



































hed denied. 
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THE STANDARD. 


For humanity sweeps onward ; where to-day the 


martyr stands 


Oa the morrow crouches Judas, with the allver 


in bis hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crack- 
ling fagote burn, 

While the looting mob of yesterday in silent awe 
return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history’s 
golden urn. 

They bave rights who dare maintain them ; we 
are traitors to our sires, 

&motherlug in their holy ashes freedom's new-lit 
alter fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we, 
in our haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old parties steal the faneral 
lampe away 

To light ap the martyr fagote round the prophets 
of to-day ? 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still, and onward who would 
keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam out campfires ; we ourselves 
mast pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through 
the desperate seca, 
Nor attempt the fature’s portals with the past's 
blood-rusted key. 
— — — 
PARAGRAPHS. 


The world is fall of people who pray with a loud 
voice that God wiil convert the whole earth, and 
then put ten cents ors nickel in the basket to 
help him do it.—Ram'‘s Horn. 


“For the love of heaven, Amanda,’ said the 
Rev. Dr. Fourthly, calling to bis wife {n tones of 
thunder, “come and take this eyualling baby out 
of the room before she drives me crazy! I'm 
writing a sermon on ‘Bearing One Another's 
Bucdens ! "’—Tit- Bits. 


Weary-Looking Man: ‘“ Doctor, can insomnia 
be cured?" Doctor: ‘ Nothing is easter. Avy 
one can fall iato a sound sicep by simply trying te 
count athousaud.”” Weary-Looking Man : “Y-e-s. 
but baby can’t count.”’—Street { Smith’s Good 
News. 

This world is but a fieeting show : 
Admission ’s free, no doubt. 

But, goodness gracious! how it costs 
Before a man gets out.— Judge. 


Thinge Which One Would Rather Have Ex- 
preseed Differently: ‘The auxtety caused by the 
filaese of the Dake of Clarence recalls that whicb 
existed twenty years ago in the case of the Prince 
of Wales. Would that the final issue in both cases 
bad been the same ‘”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sweet-Tempered Wife: ‘Don’t you know, 
Jim, it looks very bad for you to come home s0 
late ever; night? Jim: “oka bad? How 9" 
8.T. W.: “The neighbors will think you are dis- 
sipated.” Jim: ‘‘ Why, that’s the very reason I 
come home so late. 80 » they won't see me.“- 
Boston Post. 


It fs very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman sbould vote. * * © If the wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, 
through the hands of a half brutal, intemperate 
population, I think it but fair that the virtues, 
the aspirations, should be aliowed a full voice as 
an offset, through the purest of the people.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Mra. Schley: ‘“ Doesn’t that lot across the way 
belong to you? Then why do you allow those 
billposters to stick up those horrid pictures of 
ballet dancers on it? 1 should like to know what 
you gain by it, anyhow’ Deacon Schley 
(meckly): “I get two tickets.” 


Citizen (with two revolvers and Winchester) : 


** Did sou view the body o’ th’ nigger we lynched | 


last night’ Coroner (trembling): ‘ Y-e-s,” 
Citizen (threatingly): ‘‘Wot's y’r verdict?” 
Coroner (hast'ly): ‘‘Committed suicide at the 
hands of persons unknown.”—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


“*] am sure George is fond of me. He said he 
said he loved the ground I walked on.”” “No 
doubt be meant it,” returned her experienced 
confidante. ‘You know, — you own that 


ground.’ —— 





man she, with her imperious ways, could get. 
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_ WdEN THE TIME CAME. 
Thomes Winthrop Hall, in Harpers’ Weekly. 

“Ob, if Dick would only do something!” 
sighed Millicent, very softly, to herself. “I do : 
believe if it were nothing more than getting run — 
over by @ catriage-a very light carriage with 
nobody in it, so he would not really be hurt very 
much—that papa would beso pleased he would 
let us marry each other, after all. But Dick 
won't. I'm afraid he'll never do anything. He 
never has.” Aad then she looked over at Dick, 
who sat very meekly on the othor side of the room 
twirling his gloves listlessly, and she pouted. fs 

I suppose you are pouting at me!” said Dick. 

“* Yea,’ she answered. 

“I’m sorry,” he continued. “{ suppose it’s 
because I dou’t amount to anything ?” 

** Of course it is, Dick,’’ she answered. ee 

‘‘ Well, what in the world can I amount to? yr ay 
asked Dick, dejectedly. “I cannot go and make | 
a fortune, for I’m rich already. [can’t found a 
great family, becauee ours has been as good a one | 
for centuries as a fellow can wish, and, besides, 
that would take too long. I haven't the talent to | 
be an artist. I haven't brains enough to be a 
professional man. Every one agrees on that. 1 
aui too small to be a soldier. And if I went into 
business, it would only be a question of time be- 
fore I'd lose my money instead of making any. 
They all agree on that too. All I can be is a geu- 
tieman, and nu one seems to cate anything about 
a gentleman any more. I belleve your father 
would like me better if I were an adventurer.”’ 

**Oh, no, he wouldn’t,’’ interrupted Millicent. 

“* But the Colonel would like to see you once in a 
while without such awfully good clothes on. 
Papa has had a herd struggle in this world, and 
he dloesn’t seem to have any confidence in any: 
one who hus not had. He is always talking about. 
the duty a man owes to the world to do something 
for it.” 
** 1 would be willing todo anything for he world. 
I couid, Millicext, but I don’t know what to do, 
and [ don’t beiteve I could do ft if [did know,” 
‘““T believe if you had gotangry and called him 
names when he refused to let me marry you, be 
would have turned right around and sald ses. 
Bat all you did was to pick up your bat and gloves | 
and bow very politely, and say good-evening, and 
walk out, That’s no way to handle papa; he | 
neede an fron haud, and he gets it occasionally 
from his only daughter. too.’? Here Millicent 
shook ber head euphatically. 
“ Bat I reapect your father too much, Milly, to - 
say apythipg mean to him, and if I had, then he 
wouldn't have let me come to see you any more, . 
and that would have been more than I conld bare 
stood.” 

‘“¢ You’re not like other men, Dick.”’ 

“No, I’m afraid not. I suppose that’s why 
they call mea dude. But 1’m nota dude; Im not 
silly. Ican’t. get my clothes soiled, no matter 
how I try, anil as [ never seem to wear them out, 

I haven't got any that look like old one:. The 
fact is, I can’t help looking like what lam—aboy . 
who has been brought up ina kid glove. If I wore © 
blue jeans and a flannel shirt they’d always look 
new.”’ 

“Why couldn't you get iato a fight with some | 
one ?" suggeated Millicent, desperately. 

“[’m afraid no one would fight with me, I'm so. 
small,” he anewered. 

* Papa was awfully delighted with the butcher's _ 
boy and the grocery boy the other day when they - 
got into a fightin our back yard. It frightened 
me; but the colonel went out and gave them each 
a dollar, and laughed all the rest of the afternoon” 
about it.’’ 

I might get the boxing-master at the club to . 
Give mea black eye; I don’t suppose it would .. 
hurt very much. But if I did, the colonel would. 
find out that [ didn’t get it in a fight, and he would | 
thiuk that I had been trying to deceive him.”. Ae 

“* Dick,” said Millicent seriously, I wonder if — 
you are afraid?” — 

‘I don’t know what you mean.” wes 

‘Afraid of the dark or of danger, of anything 
like that—for instance, I’m afrafd of the dark. — 

“No,” answered Dick; “I don’t think I am | ———— 
afraid of the dark. I don%ufmow about anything = 
else, for I don’t believe-or vex bad anything to be © 
afraid of.” ae 

Millicent sighed again very softly to. herself. It 
Was rather a hard state of affairs. Here wasthe ~ 
mas she wanted to marry; just the kindof a _ 
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along with beautifully; a boy whom she had 
known all her life; whose father had been her 
father's friend ; whose mother ‘had been her dead 
mother’s friend ; and a man, too, whom she 
loved—and always had—since she was a little girl 
jn short Cresses and he a boy in knee-trousers, and 
they could not get married because, in the eyes of 
her father, he didn’t amount to anything. Would 
he ever amount to anything? What did she care? 
Was he brave and manly? What did she care? 
Was he brave and manly? The question gave her 
an inspiration. It wouldn’t be much of a trial, 
but i¢ would at least be a little bit of fun; and al! 
they had done in all their courtship was to sit on 
opposite sides of the parlor and talk to each 
other. She rose and went out into the ball. Dick 


eyed her as she went out, but he never questioned |. 


anything she did, so he said nothing. She walked 


-back tothe stairs leading tothe basement and 


looked down. Everything was satifactorily dark. 
The light in the lower hall had been turned out, 
and from this she knew that the servants had 
goue to bed. It was nearly midnight she noticed 
by the dining-room clock. With s satisfied smile 
she waiked on tiptoe and with a great pretence of 
fright back to the parlor. 

“Dick,” she eatd, in a whisper that seemed 
quite terrified, J heard some one down stairs, 
and I'm afraid it’s a burglar. Would you just as 
Nef go and see? ”’ 

** With pleasure,” he said, in that calmly polite 
way he never forgot. 

» She smiled aa she noticed that he carried his 
gloves in his hand just as he would on the street, 
and felt unconscloualy of his necktie to see if it 
were adjusted correctly. Dick walked to the 
‘head of the back stairs, while she remained in the 
parlor peering out, halt hidden by the portire. 

He leaned far over and listened intently. 

“Do you hear anything?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

‘s Yea,’”’ he answered. 

She smiled. ‘* What does it sound like?’’ she 
coutinued. 

* Like @ man sawing,’’ he‘answered. 

She had hard work to prevent herself from 
laughing outright. She had been in the identical 
spot where Dick now stood but a moment before, 
and she knew that the basement was as still as the 
grave. It was his frightened imagination; that 
was all. She would see the thing out. Perhaps 
Dick was afraid, after all. She whispered again 

“Do you want a revolver?’ she asked. 

‘“No,” he answered. ‘I wouldn’t koow what 
to do with it if lL had one.”” Then she saw him 
disappear dowa the stairs. 

_ She went back into the parlor, and picked up 
his hat. She smiled as she noticed how new it 
looked, just like everything else he had. ‘Then 
she tried it on, and stood before the glass wonder- 
ing if it wouldn't make a pretty riding hat. She 
remembered that if any other man were to come 


back into the parlor, and flud her with his hat on 


her head, he would promptly demand a kiss, after 
the good old custom. But Dick—no, Dick would 
never think of such a thing, or dare to do it if he 
did. Presently she wondered why he was gone so 
long. He wasn’t afraid of the dark, after all. He 
must have decided on a very thorough search. 
She wished her father would come downstairs, 
and discover that Dick had at least done that 
much in the world. But no; she could hear her 
father walking up and down the room imme. 
diately above her, thinking of all sorts of things 
that he called important, but which did not inter- 
est her at all. She was ju-t beginning to feel 
lonely, and to wish that Dick would get through 
and come back, when she heard a_ dull 
sound as though something heavy had fallen in 
the kitchen. There was silence for a moment 
after that, and then she heard a great crashing of 
glass, and she heard Dick calling lustily for the 
police. Her heart leaped up into her throat. She 


- Wanted to val! to him to come back to her, as he 


loved her, but she could not uttera word. She 
ran to the front window in her fear, and threw it 


. open. A stockily built fellow, who looked gigantic 


in the half-light of the street lamps, was just 
makiag his escape through the gate and down 
the street, while right underneath her, bareheaded, 
but atiil with his immaculate gloves in his hand, 
ran Dick after him, still calling st the top of his 
voice for a policeman. She saw them go, forty 
feet apart, down the street at the best speed they 


- could make. She saw them disappear from the 
ght of one street lamp and come ont into the 


light of another twice, and then she saw the 
stockily built fellow wheel quickly around; she 
saw a little sharp line of flame ; she heard a loud 
report ; and then—she fainted. A 

It was but half av hour later that a drove 
up to the Colone.’s door, and Dick aliggjed—not 
the immaculately clad Dick that he m was, 
but Dick with a bloody handkerchief tic@ around 
his head, and with much dirt on his troubers, and 
his necktie all awry, and with no gloves at all. 
He did not have to ring at the door, fur it was 
opened ere he was half-way up the front steps 
by the Colonel himself, who came out with his 
great grizzled hand outstretched toward him. 

I came back to get my hat and overcoat,” 
Dick began to apologize. 

“No, you didn’t,” said the Colonel, shaking his 
hand heartily. ‘You came back to see Millicent. 
Did you get the fellow,’’ 

** Yes, sir; a policeman caught him eventually, 
and he’s in the station- house now.”’ 

“We'll attend to him to-morrow,’’ said the 


Colonel. ‘Ino the meantime, come infand see 
your sweetheart. She fatoted ; and I’liRell you 
right here that if you expect to wear a gmt away 
from this house to-night, it will have to one of 
mine, for she has hugged that one of re ever 
since the alarm was given, and it’s rat out of 


shape.” 

Millicent, sti!l very pa'e, was reclining in an 
easy chair when Dick entered, and @ maid was 
rubbing her temples. She looked 4 much as 
though she wanted to cry. Undoubte@ly, sbe bad 
been crying. 

** Good evening Milly,’ said Dick. 

“Oh, Dick ! did he hurt you?’’ she asked. 

‘‘He hit me over the head with something, 
down in the kitchen, just as I discovered him 
But don’t worry; the doctor said it wouldn’t 
amount to anything.” 

And then, of course, Millicent did cry. And 
Dick stood staring at her, and’ looking very 
foolish, and very much as though, as usual, he 
did not know what to do. And probably he 
would still be standing there if the Colonel, in 
his gruff voice, hadn’t said to him: 

‘*Go over and kiss her, my boy. Don’t you see 
that’s what she wants?” 

‘But I’m all blood and dirt,’’ apologized 
Dick. 

*¢ Blood and dirt !’’ roared the Colonel. ‘‘ Blood 
and dirt! You ought to be proud of it. Why, 
you're the first member of your line who has had 
any blood and dirt on him since your great- 
geandfather was wounded at Bunker fill. (io 
and kiss her.”’ 

And Dick did; and it seemed to him that 
fortune had suddenly concluded to shower on him 
all her blessings, when he heard the Colonel say- 
ing, as he went out of the room: 

“I'll give youtwo jast half an hour to decide 
when you are going to get mazried, and then you 
must say good night.” : 


— —— — 
NEGROES AND THEIR CHURCHES. 
Henry Loomis Nelson in Harper's Weekly. 

Like the conventional New England, the life of 
many of the negroes of Washington centres 
around the Church. The preacher is noi always 
respected for himself, but his gift of s@#ech and 


his power of lang are objects of great fration. 
Aes for the church buildings, they always 
spoken of affectionately and warmly ‘* ghe,”’ 


even when they are designated by me's games. 

*¢How’s de John Wesley been a-get ' on 
sence I’s ben away ?’’ asked one old w n of 
another. 

Oh, she done got her old wooden frgAt tore 
out, and done got herself a new brick Be 

** An’ what’s John Wesley 2d ben toin’ wif 


herse’{»”’ 
“She done got herse’f painted red.”’ 
— — —— — 


CLAY AS A STUMPER. 
E. Jay Edwards in New York Sun. 

Clay was, perhaps, a more popular orator than 
Webster. He was loved, while Webster was 
feared. In some of Clay’s p>litica) circuits, ex- 
tending frequently through a dozen States, enor- 
mous throngs gathered, impelled not so much by 
the desire to be impressed with Clay’s argument 
as with the feeling which led so mary of them to 
seek to touch his hand and to receive the kindly 
glance of his eye. No political orator of bis gen- 
eration, perhaps none since, has swayed great 
masses With charming personality and with affec- 
tion as Clay did during his political tours. 


THE SLAVES OF ANTS. 
Property. 

Certain warlike species of ante, as Formice 
sanguinea and Formica rufescins, have aubju- 
gated a negro species, Formica fusca. Here, 
again, ants, while behaving like men, have never 
allowed themselves the abuses of force to which 
men are accustomed. They never enslave adult 
ants; they seize upon the pupr, bring up the 
young, treat them gently, and thus turn them into | 
docile and zealous servants. 

The slave ants, who have never known the city 
frotu which they sprang, do all the tafertor work 
of the community with eager alacrity, care for the 
larvie, carry their mistresses, feed them, barrt- 
cade the approaches in case of siege, receive the — 
victorious @mazons With joy when they return 
from a fruttfal expedition, and relieve them of 
the pupie captured in the raid. They are so 
thoroughly on the side of their employers that it 
is believed they molest those who return from ap 
expedition with empty mandibles. 

As for these slaves, their labor is purely domes- 
tic. In some Eogli-hb ant bills, the slaves never 
leave the nest. In Switzerland, some go aphis 
hunting, a business scorned by the warrior ants. 
The warriors always seem to consider the black 
ants whe serve them as their property, and 
though they may allow themselves to be carried. 
by their slaves, these soldiers, in their turn, do 
not disdain to carry their servants, for safety’s 
sake, when changing house, or, in case of a stege, 
to drag them hastily down into the depths of the 
subterranean dwelling. 

This system of slavery has certainly lasted for 
many centuries in the ant world, but it has not 
existed always, as is attested by certain survivals, 
because, in certain species, that- pampered pro- 
genetrix, the qaeen, participates in the labors of 
the community, exactly like a humble worker. 
—@- 

PROTECTION PUDDINW. 
New York Times. 

‘*What do you call this, Mary?” demanded 
the husband as the wife served him his dessert, 
something in a sancer that he was to eat with a 
spoon. 

‘* Protection pudding,’’ answed the wife, * tiade: 
after a receipt that Mra. Harrison gave me.’’ 

‘* What Mrs. Harrrison ? The Prestdent’s wife ?”? 

‘*No, nor no relative of hers; else her husband 
would have an office, wouldn't he ?”’ 
ij‘ Well yes, Isuppose so. But what Hartisop 
is it” 

‘‘Mrs. Charles Harrison, James.’’ 

‘Mrs. Charles Harrison? Who’s Mrs. Charies 
Harrison ?”’ 

‘*Why, James, you've seen her tifty times. 
irons your shirts and things.”’ 

The husband said nothing more for a minute 
Meanwhile be made an Investigation, prying 
about in the saucer with his spoon. 

** Peutection pudding, after a colored washer- 
woman’s receipt!’’ he muttered after a while, and 
t en, looking up, he demanded: ‘Say, wife, what 
is this pudding made of >" 

‘*Made out ot dried apples, James—dried 
apples, eggs and sugar. Receipt came originally 
from the American Protective Tariff League.” 

‘‘ Pshaw, Mary, what are you talking about ? ”” 

‘It’s so, James. Mrs. Harrison went to a 
peLtical meeting where somebody told her and 
the other darkies how much the Government. had. 
fone for the poor people of the country by passing 
the—the—what was it, James, that the Guvern- 
ment passed anyhow ?”’ 

**The McKinley  btll? 
mean ?”’ 

“Yes, James, trot’s it. Well, after the speak- 
ing Was over, a > woman stood up and asked 
the colored ladies . stay a bit, and form a pro- 
tection club. They all staid, of course, and when. 
the women had the hall to themselves, the white 
woman told what she wanted. 

‘“*My dear friends,’ said she, ‘we are only 
women, you and I, but we can do something for 
our country in the campaign that is just opening, 
if we only will. We can throw the home inffa- 
ence in favor of that great party which bas done 
s0 much for the cause of liberty, humanity, and 
American industries. Let us form a “ Protection 
Club,” the fandamental principle of which shall 
be that it is the duty of Americans to stand by - 








She 


Is that what you 


America, to wear American goods, to eat Ameri- 


can food !’” 
** And they formed the club, of course ?”” 





gent the eccretary a big bandle of ‘Protection 


©ook Books’ the next day, and one of the re- 
osipts ia what [ have followed in making this 
pudding. Soon's Mre. Harrison told me about 
N 1 aald at once to Jennle, ‘burry bowe and get 


your cook book. My husband's the greatest pro- | | 
 Pectionist in America, and he'll be delighted to: 


have me make him a protection ple or pudding.’ 


‘ PROTECTION TUVDING. : 

Dried Jes, protected, 2 cents a pound. 
- ges, qrtected. 5 Scents a dozen. 

Milk. protected, 5 cente a gulion 


Take 269 —— Aã and dried — ten — 
quarts of milk. Beat them all, 


— aad bake in a het oven until fit to eat. 
“Sey, Mary” 

“* Well, James, what is it’ 

** Mary, I’ve lived with you twenty-live years, 
and bave caten everything that you've ever 
eooked for me, and have never made a wry face 
at eayth‘ng, but I can’t eat ‘protection pudding.’ 
I°m @ protectionist, and am wiling to stand by 
the dried apple industry with my pocketbook, but 

mover ate a piece of dried apple in my life, and 
mover will. Say, Mary, you just ouy a dollar's 
worth of dried appice every week and burn ‘em 
mp. That'll * amy conecience and won't hurt 


thee Jemnas walked "round to Mary’s chair and | 


gare ber a kiss. As he stroli.d down town, 
gunoking his cigar, he caught himself wondering 


Of ic wee'nt carrying protection a little too far to, 


“Reems to me,” said he, “it ought to be just 
the other way; & man onght to get a bounty for 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CENSUS. 


Marper's Bazar. 
- Oemeustaker (to the queen of a certain kitchen 


Maryland avenue, Baltimore): *‘ What is sour 
mame?” Qacen of the Kitchen: ‘‘My name's 
Ma’y "Liza Sones.“ Concus-taker: “ Where were 
you born?” Ma'y "Liza: “<I was born in Glou ster 
‘Cote-Slonse, Faginis.”’ Census-taker: *‘ How old 
gare you?” Ma’y “Lizs: “‘{ reckon I's "bout 
— — ole.” Census taker (examin- 
fag the elderly black countenarce before him 
whh a purzied expression): “‘ Were you born be- 
fore the war. or since the war?” Ma'y ‘Liza 
<ndignantly): “I was born *fo’ de wab. I ain’t 
mo seuce de wah nigger. Dese here sence de 
wah niggers aint no count. I's a fo’ de wah 
miggct.” Censuetaker: “Are you married?” 
aa'y "Live; “I reckon I is; 1 got a married 
@anghter where got one chile.” Census-taker : 
™How long have you been marricd*” Ma's 
"Lina: “§ speck I been married ‘bout twenty 
years. 1 got seven chillen, an’ all dem's grown." 
@ensustaker (zeading alond): ‘‘‘Mary Eliza 
Jones. Born before the war at Gloucester Court- 
Wouee, Va.; aged 23 yeara, been married twenty 


— — 
THE SHE-DEVIL. OF CHALEUR. 
Several — among them the emivent 


A⸗muel de Champlain, tell awfal stories of the 
work of @ supernatara) moneter that formerly 


Sebabked the islands of the Bay of Chaleur. To. 


the Indians of the Chalear region of this terriblé 
tosing, which always appeared in the form of a 


‘woman, was known as the “‘,0u-gou."’ As printed | 


the word te usually divided, aud pronounced with 
quick, gatteral sound, not wholly unlike the 
*go0-goo”’ of a baby. 
Mi⸗ monstrous Amazontau, the legend tells us, 


@onen and stowed them away in pouches at her 
hips, the pouches being large enough, so an old 
Zpdian told Champlain, to hold *aifty ponies.” 
Hundreds of the Indians living arcuud the bay 
declared to both Willis and Champlajn that they 
had often acen the horrid monsterstep from island 
to telend, and that her bead was “‘bigher than a 
coea”’ ‘From what they say,” Champlain 

nea, ** L should say that Chaleur ls the dwelling 


AN OLD MAN'S DREAM. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Oh, for one hour of youthfal joy! 
Give beck my twentieth spring ! 
I'd rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
_ Than reign a gray-haired king! 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age ! 
Away with learning’s crown! 

Tear out life’s wisdom written page, 
And dash {ts trophies down ! 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood's fount of flame! . 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ! 


_—My listening angel heard the prayer, : 
And calmly smiling said, 

It I but tonch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish had sped. 


‘‘But is there nothing in thy ti track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 
~ While the swift seasons harry back 
To find the wished-for day *”’ 


—Ah, truest sonl of womankind 
Without.thee, what were life? 

(ne bliss I cannot leave — eee 
Pil take—my—precious—wife to — 


—The angel took a sapphire pon 
-And wrote in rainbow dew; == — 

** The man would be a boy — 
And be a husband, too! 
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the forestick over, giving it a whack which es 


started up a bright blaze. 

e It atn’t but a few years,” he sald, turning to 
his guest with the tongs still in his hands, “‘sence 
th’ city folks was pokin’ fun at th’ kentry stores, 
op accaount o’ thelr keepin’ all kinds o’ mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Mr. Fawcett nodded sagely, in acquiescent 
silence. 

t I may be all off’n th’ track,”’ remarked Uncle 
Comfort, in a tone that belied his modest senti- 
ments, “‘but it appears t’ me as ef Gimp an’ 


| Hardtack was kinder copyin’ after th’ kentry 


stores naowadays !’’ 
And with that he replaced the tongs and 


| turned the conversation to the present state of 


the Bushby crops. 


— 4-0 

TRUTHFUL HANNAH. 

Detroit Free i'resa. atta Ure 
‘‘Now, Hannab, when I do not wish to see any. 
one that calls, I expect you to say, ‘ Not at 


home,’’’ said the model mistress. 


“But wouldn't that be a lie, 
Hannah. . ; 

“Not at all. it means‘ Not at home to you,’ 
which is quite different from saying that I am 
out. Do you understand ?’’ — 
Ves'm,“ said Hannah, “I think 1 see what 
you are driving at.” a 

She soon had an opportunity to put her new 


ma’am ?"' asked 


| learning tuto practice. A lady called whom 


Hannah’s mistress did not wish to see, and the 


‘|-girl met her with the very bearing aud front of 


—** And fs there nothing yet unsaid 

Sefore the changeappears? ——__ 
Remember, all their gifts have tied - 

With those dissolving years!” 


’ Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal) joys ; 
i could not bear to leave them all ; 
Dll take—my—girl—and—boye! 


_. The smiling angel dropped his pen ; 
“© Why, this will never do ; 
The man would be s bov again, 
And bea father, too!" 


And so I laughed—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise— ; 
And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
—_——<4 © — 
RURAL CRITICISM. 
Youth's Companion. 

Uncle Comiort Pettingill was a man whose 
opinions were considered well worth listening to 
by the people of Bushby, and when he returned 
from a month’s visit to his married daughter, 
who lived ‘‘daown b’low ” in Boston, everybody 
was anxious to hear what he had to say about the 
city. 

I want t’ know, Comfort,” satd Mr. Augustus 
Fawcett, a near neighbor, who “‘ dropped in"’ the 
night after Uncle Comfort returned, “I want t’ 
know ef ye passed inter Gimp an’ Hardtack's’ 
shop whilst ye was daown blow?” 

“Sattin, suttiu—a namber o’ times,” replied 
Mr. Pettingill. 

“* Well,” said Mr. Fawcett, “[ sh’d like t’ know 
ef they didn’t set up fer a dry goods store ten 
years or so back? Or hev I got th’ wrong 
name?" ; 

“« They called themselves a dry goods firm, an’ 
do naow,”’ said Uncle Comfort. 

‘* Well, well,”” remarked Mr. Fawcett, ‘‘haow 
does it happen they're advertisin’ farmin’ tools 
for sale? Hes some r‘lation died an’ left ’em a lot 
on haud? I see their circ’lar in th’ ‘Farmers’ 
Guide," when it come les’ night. I was pooty 
sure thet was th’ place where niece Idylly got m’ 
wife's dtess pattern, but m’ wife she said there 
must be a mistake somewher's."’ 

‘Ther’ ain't any mistake. 1 cal’late, Gus,’ 
replied the returned traveler. ‘Ye see, times 
hev changed sence you was t’ Koston twenty-five 
yours ago. Gimp an’ Hardtack keeps everythin’ 
ye ken think up, fr'm rubber boots t’ painted fur- 
uitoor sets. it’s nough t’ make a man crazy t’ 
step foot inter their place, an’ its full as big as 
Square Follet’s pasture piece.” 

* I want ter know !’’ ejaculated Mr. Fawcett. 

“ Yea, full as big,” reiterated Uncle Comfort. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mr. 
| Pettingill . from. his seat in front of the fire 


‘trath as she said : 


- “Not at home to you, ma’am.”” — 
* — ee 


POE'S RAVEN. 


Maurice Thompson in‘Independent. : 
When Poe wrote “The Raven” he captivated: 


the world with it. The most accomplished critics 


of Europe were frank and vigorous in praise of 
it, and everywhere the announcement was made 
that a strange and powerful genius had disclosed 
iteelf in America. I¢ doubtless was not just the 


| most enchanting thing in the world to Longfellow, 


Bryant, Lowell, and the rest, to realize that no 


American, save Poe, could win in the Old World _. : 


the meed of the absolute artist, the recognition of 
the master critics. In those days we valued the 
good opinion of London and of Paris more than 

we doeven now. We literally panted for foreign - 
praise. Poe got it; and in the eyes of Boston - 

folk, whom be had treated so shabbily, it was the _ 
crowning of a vagrant Philistine which implied F 
the outright snubbing of the elect. 


SIMPLE SIMON ‘ 
J. W. Bengough. 
Twas summer time; along the country 1 
Simon the Simple indolently strode; 
The gentle zephyrs played about his form 
And stirred his heart’s blood into curren 
The little birds on every twig and fence 
Sat caroiling their songs of innocence ; 
Still on he went—and on, and on, and on 
With sweeping gait toward yon market:to 
Is robbery in his heart? Is murder there 
No, Simple Simon's going to the fair! 


But see! upon the brow of yonder hill. 
An apparition! Still, my heart—sit still 
A figure comes: a towering, gloomy form 
Whose scowling face betokens passion’s stor: 
Behold him—mark him! Ah—our terrors. fade. 
The Village Pieman, with his stock in trade. 

+ * * * *. Hees 
“I'd taste your wates,’’ said Simon. ‘Gimme 

pie.” J 
“A penny,“ was the Pieman’s gruff reply 
I baven’t got one,’’ said the simple lad, — 

Then scowling dark the awful Pieman said 
‘*When starving creatures, famtshing and gi 
Cry out for bread, to pass them by [ can’t ;. 
But those I spurn who, indolent and fly, © 
Come in the guise of want, yet ask for Pie! 9 

PLAN FOR CUTTING IRON RAIL 
Euglish Mechanic, 

An tagenious method is ‘ollowed in some Ger- 
man steel works to secure rails of exactly the 
saine length. During the process of cutting it. 
often happens that, even with the same gauge, 
one rail will be longer than the others, owing to _ 
the different heat at which they enter the saws... 


Those which were the hottest when cut are the 
: Febortest ‘when cold, having contracted. more 










the others after cutting. In the German mills the 
workmen look at the heated rail through a dak 
_ glass, so tinted that when the metal has cooled to 
_..@ certain temperature the rails can not be seen at 
> ll. A dark blue or orange yellow giass will make 
a red-hot rail invisible. It may be considered a 
fact that any two rails looked at through the same 
pair of glasses will disappear at the same tem- 
perature. If every rail is allowed to cool until it 
is just invisible through a certain pair of glasses 
all will be of the same temperature, and their 

- length will be the same. 
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OWN A SINGLE TAX PAPER. 


No Capital, Labor or Newspaper Experience required. 
Wea furnish all. Completely printed vight- -page we-kly 
loca) Single Tax papers at a coat — of only 69 conte 
—— 100 copies, Best propaganda 4 


PERCY PEPOON, 


SEC. MISSOURI SINGLE TaX COM., 
513 Elm Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JAMES E. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


‘ 109 WEST 34TH STREET, 
Borthweat Corner Broadway. WEW YORE 


“SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
BIMGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, sEPt. 8, 1890. 

We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
aont truth enunciated in the Declaration of Americas 

independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable righta 

We hold that all men are equally entitied to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
~ should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 

out a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 

eccorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
ve taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro 
ducts of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are n favor of raising 
all publie revenues for national, state, county and mu 
alctpal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre 
‘epective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 

oe forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

mole Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
Bes value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy.way of abolishiag, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
jug the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
oue soures for all expenses of government, the reve: 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov- 
eenmente and the general government, as the revenue 
from direct taxes is now divided between the loca 
and state governments; or, a direct assessment being 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be- 
come a tax on labor. 

It.is @ taz, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it woul not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
su proportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
‘would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
fand, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In asseesments under the single tax all values created 
vy individual use or improvement would be excluded 
and the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, ete., to be determined by impartial pertodical 
esaetaments. Thus the farmer would have no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who beld a similar 
plece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
mae who held a similar lot vacant. 

siugle tax, im abort, Tene call spew men, to.008: 
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tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but In proportion 
t© the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
fand idle as for putting it to ita fullest use. : 


The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight. of taxation off of the agricul- 
tural districts where land has little or no value irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of mililons of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and 6 
horde of simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

& Do away with the fraud, corruption afid grose 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which aliow the rich to escape while they 
eavind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and its value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 


trade as now exists between the states of oug Union, 
thus enabling cur people to share, throug! ex. 
changes, in all the advantages which nat has 


given to other countries, or which the pecultar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the truste, monopolies and corruptions which 
are tke outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 
who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of wealth. I¢ would leave everyone free to apply 
labor orexpend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to cach 
the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 
owner, aod profitable only to the user. it would 
thus make {t impossible for epeculators and mono- 
noliste to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
half. used, and would throw ‘open to labor the illim- 
—— field of employment which the earth offers to 

It would thus solve the labor problem, do 
— with — poverty, raise wages in all 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until all human wants are 
eatiafied, render labor-saving inveations blesein: 
@ all. end enase cach a8 enarmous profietion an? 
such an equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilization. 
With respect to mouocpolies other than the monopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 


oreper government, local. state or national, as may be. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Mrnipan.—Meriden single taxciub. Mects 
fourth Fridays of the month st 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 7246 E. Main st. : President, John Cairns; secre- 
ry, Arthur M. Dignam. 
SHakon.—Staron single tax committee, 


7 Ryan. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 


1719 G. at., D. W. 
. 1OWA. 













Chairman, J. 


Bua.ineton.—Burlington single tax club. First Satur- |: 


day of each month, 805 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Mosena, 990 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill, 
ILLINOIS. 
Cmcaeo.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thuraday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 


733, 
gouTH CHicago.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 


‘| Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 


vox K. K., South Chicago. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Buocuton.—Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres.. Wm A. 
WcKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 


MINNESOTA. 
Wiwegaroiis.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tueaday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 


— uv., N. MISSOURI. 

State.-—Missouri single tax committee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blanks sent on ‘application. It fs also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Elm at., St. Louis. 

St. Louis. —Single tax league. —Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o'clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. IIth and 
Locust sta. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Cunter, 4235 


Connecticut st. 
REW YORK. 
Brookiyn Women’s Single Tax Club mieetin 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. ¥., at 196 Livingaeto 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Cariton avenue; Cor, 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 
OnI0. 
Darton.—Free land club. Pres.,3. @. Gallow 
W. W. Kile, 108 East 6th st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ggausntown.—Single tax club. Cor. Bec., &. 
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leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4053 Main st., at 8 P. uw. 
————— on Bag ——— —* 
ond Tuesday, No. 80 South Hroad st. Cor. eec., A. . 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 
Porrstown.—Single tax club, Meetings first and third. _ 
Friday evenings each month in Weltsenkorn’s hall... 
Prea,, D, L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, a 
Reabing.—Reading single tax society. Monday ever: 
ings, 8 e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres.,Wm. 8. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 
TEXAS. — 
Hovetur.—Houaton single tax club “= tings every 
Tuesday evening, 7.90, Franklin st. Ja: Chariton, Pres, fs 
8. W. Brown, see, and treas 
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WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. on Theo epondition of. 
Labor.” Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 
Progress and Poverty. 620 pages. Half walt or moroce 
00; cloth, $2.50; paper (Georg, edition, large typo;,. : 


60 centa. 
Social Problems, Paper (\ieerge editlon, large typer 
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— or Free Trave? 12mo, cloth, 91.30; paper 
The Land ‘Question. 87 pages. Paper, 20 cente, 
Property iu Land. 77 pages. Paper, 20 cents. — 
Protection or Free Trade? Sports ial edition. Single: | 
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SGRITT-REC F DF 
BRITT REC F DF 


he Standard Cocoa of the Wo na 


‘utilizesi in the highest possible degree all the — elements, 


while highly developing the flavor and aroma. 
Sold in BoB, Re@, ReB and 2B. cans. A If not obtainable, enclose 25¢. to 


either Vax Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
, and a can. containing enou a for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. Mention thé> 
only by Va x HovTes *8* Zoox, Weesp, Holland. 


(ORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





: igestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness It may be due to 


r Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of | tion of tonic effects of cod-liver oi 


prodiice thos 8 


know at all. 





